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HERE is to-day an air of mild 
dilapidation about the pictur- 
esque farmhouse which was forso 
many years the scene of Mr. Linton’s 
literary and artistic activities. The 
low roofed, unassuming homestead, to 
which he paid a flying visit some 
thirty years ago — at that time occu- 
pied by his friend, the distinguished 
American artist, Mr. W. J. Hennessy 
—is not of the conventional New 
England type. The narrow front and 
side piazza, the friendly dormer win- 
dows, the diagonal lattice fence sur- 
mounting a rough stone wall and oc- 
casionally interlaced by creeping 
vines, the rising sweep of the moun- 
tain in the rear—all give the gray, 
age-stained cottage an atmosphere of 
its own. During his last days, how- 
ever, Mr. Linton, from the south side 
of the porch, could hardly gain the 
view of the reposeful landscape that 
must have been one of the chief at- 
tractions of the early years, when he 
had ever before him the broad stretch 
of the Quinnipiac meadows and the 
blue North Haven hills. The old 
Boston turnpike was at that time the 
regular thoroughfare for the Cheshire 
farmers and the well loaded wagons of 
produce for which they found a ready 
market in the neighboring town; and 
the old Mount Carmel and Walling- 
ford stage occasionally shambled by. 
It was, indeed, not an inappropriate 
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home for a man who, having already 
reached the age of well-earned leisure, 
had determined to devote his final 
years to poetry and art and to the rec- 
ollections of a youth and manhood 
especially fruitful in friendships and 
noble endeavor. 

Mr. Linton’s life was to a great ex- 
tent a process of disillusion; and not 
his least piquant disappointment must 
have been the degeneration of this 
same early landscape. Nearly every- 
thing has changed except the little 
brown domicile, whose primitive 
quaintness Mr. Linton himself zeal- 
ously preserved. The view from the 
south porch has been shut off by a row 
of cheap citified houses, above which, 
incongruously enough, an occasional 
glimpse of the old familiar hills may 
still be obtained. Farther away the 
land has been transformed into a 
freight vard, and the jangling of the 
switching trains is hardiy a fair com- 
pensation for the meadowy restfulness 
of a generation ago. In place of the 
stage coach and the hay wagons, the 
electric cars whiz by the house every 

.hour of the day and night; and here 
and there an electric light steals all 
the glamour of the moon. The apple 
orchard too, we are afraid, has long 
ceased to render active service; an oc- 
casional shutter is absent from the 
blinds; and the regularity of the lat- 
tice fence is broken frequently by a 
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missing lath. Nevertheless the house 
still nestles behind East Rock, which 
forms as picturesque a background as 
in the early days; and the purple hills 
and the Sleeping Giant have lost none 
of their pristine splendor. 

The fact that the city was gradually 
creeping 
about his lit- 
tle New Eng- 
land home, 
that the old 
Boston road 
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volume before the end of his eighty- 
fiith year. This wish, however, was 
not realized. His printing outfit and 
his books were taken into the city 
with him; but his life-long interest in 
his work was never resumed. His 
last days at Appledore were made un- 
happy by 
other cir- 
cumstances 
than his in- 
ability to ful- 
fil his plans. 





had been 
metamor- 
phosed into 
a somewhat 
unkempt city 
thorough- 
fare, did not 
lessen the af- 
fection in 
which Mr. 
Linton re- 
garded the 


place. It was 


with diffi- 
culty that he 
could be per- 
suaded_ to 
forsake his 
suburban 
habitat and 
move into 
the more 
comfortable 
if less con- 
genial home 
provided by 
his New Ha- 
ven friends. 
He was en- 
gaged upon 
a final vol- 





Severas 
months _ be- 
fore his death 
his trust- 
worthy 
housekeeper 
died, and his 
endeavors to 
supply the 
vacancy did 
not contrib- 
ute to his 
peace of 
mind. Mrs. 
Moss was an 
English wo- 
man, whose 
acquaintance 
Mr. Linton 
had formed 
in London, 
and during 
her long 
term of ser- 
vice at Ap- 
pledore the 
venerable 
engraver had 
become well 
nigh depend- 





ent upon her 





ume of po- 
ems, of which 
about seventy-five pages were printed 
at his death, and he was reluctant to 
leave his old printing-press before the 
completion of his work. In October, 
1897, he was already too feeble to 
manage the large lever of his old 
hand press; but with the assistance of 
his grandsons he hoped to finish the 
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ministra- 
tions. It was 
of course impossible to find another 
housekeeper to take her place, and 
several candidates who had the temer- 
ity to undertake the experiment 
quickly gave up in despair. Up to the 
day of the abandonment of Appledore, 
however, Mr. Linton’s mind and 
hands were characteristically active. 
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His periodical 
trips to New 
York, to his 
friends at the 
Century Club, 
which for years 
had been the 
monthly diver- 
sions of his life, 
were not forgone; and while at home 
he still found recreation in his verses, 
his printing-press and his books. He 
perfectly realized, however, that his 
life had been lived, and he was recon- 
ciled to this by the fact that it had 
been unusually full and complete. He 
frequently remarked to his friends 
that his father and grandfather had 
died at eighty-five and that he did not 
himself desire to live beyond that time. 
He survived by not quite a month his 
eighty-fifth year. 

The interior of the house is now as 
cheerless and forsaken as the sur- 
roundings are, for during the past 
few weeks all the unique furniture and 
paintings have been removed and the 
house itself has been exposed formally 
for sale. It is one of the things that 
mark the end almost of an epoch in 
American arts and letters; for during 
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the past thirty years 
their foremost rep- 
resentatives have 
either been shelter- 
ed within the old 
homestead’s walls 
or have had imme- 
diate associations 
with it. It deserves 
an honored posi- 
tion in direct suc- 
cessionto the 
Boar’s Head Tav- 
ern, the Mermaid, 
and Will's Coffee 
House. In Mr. Lin- 


WINDERMERE AND DERWENTWATER,. 


From Harriett Martineau’s ‘* English Lakes.”’ 


ton, Shakspere himself or Ben Jonson 
or Addison or Steele would have found 
much to love and enjoy. Only a few 
months ago, the small, low ceiled 
rooms of Appledore formed one of 
the most delightful and picturesque 
homes in the world. It represented, 
on Mr. Linton’s part, the work of 
thirty years; and to the collection of 
paintings that almost concealed the 
walls and the books that crowded the 
shelves many of the foremost artists 
and poets of the century had made 
personal contributions. The north 
room, with its generous dld New 
England fireplace and Yankee cup- 
boards was the room to which Mr. 
Linton was especially devoted. Here 
he engraved and wrote and medi- 
tated in front of the old desk, his 
“servant, companion and friend for 
more than half a century:” “the tomb- 
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EDWIN BOOTH AS KING LEAR. 


Reduced from an engraving by Linton from a drawing by Hennessy. 


stone of my life” he was accustomed ward Wehnert’s illustrations to 
to call it. There was to his right an Grimm’s Fairy Tales, above which was 
easel, upon which stood one of Ed- a photograph of the painter himself, 
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to 


vas 
self, 
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EDWIN BOOTH AS BENEDICK,. 
Reduced from an engraving by Lintcn from a drawing by Hennessy. 
one of the friends of Mr. Linton’s wife, painted by the artist himself; a 


youth. The portrait of another photograph of Penkill Castle; and, ef- 
friend, William Bell Scott, and of his  fectively reflecting Mr. Linton’s opin- 
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From ‘ The Historyzof Wood Engraving inJAmerica,”’ published by Estes & Lauriat. 


Drawn and engraved by Linton after Elihu Vedder, 
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ion of a celebrated nineteenth century 
statesman, a caricature of Louis Na- 
poleon as a crippled tramp limping 
out of Sedan with the poor Prince Im- 
perial on his back; a small painting 
of the Thames bank by Whistler,— 
these and many other similar memen- 
toes furnished the key to Mr. Lin- 
ton’s artistic and political tempera- 
ment and interests. The walls were 
not adequate for many of the pictures, 
and the engravings of Mazzini and 
Herzen—of whom he writes so charm- 
ingly in his recollections — were 
obliged to find a resting place in front 
of a low chair. The seats of the 
chairs were usually covered with 
books, the overflow of the bursting 
shelves,—Selections from the Works 
of David Scott, the Works of Alfred 
Stevens, and his Biography, and Vic- 
tor Hugo’s Chatiments, presented 
to Mr. Linton by his. Polish friend, 
Stanislas Worcell, and many more. 
The chimney-piece was covered with 
an array of plaster bric-a-brac, paint- 
ings, bronze medals and, especially 
noteworthy, a modelled dagger pre- 
sented to Mazzini by the Italian 
Workingmen’s Association. Several 
of Mr. Linton’s friends are represented 
on or near this chimney-piece—Maz- 
zini, Garibaldi, Admiral de Rohan, 
who once paid a visit of several days 
to Appledore, Thomas Sibson, an ar- 
tist of unfulfilled promise, and Mary 
Hallock Foote, one of Mr. Linton’s 
pupils. Mr. Linton’s sturdy republi- 
canism, which was expressed on every 
hand, was especially noticeable in his 
favorite books—Milton, the Life and 
Death of Henry Vane, Paroles d'un 
Croyant, a book that was a powerful 
“formative influence” in his younger 
days, Andrew Marvell, Lowell’s Big- 
low Papers, and the Life of Captain 
John Brown. There were copies of 
Leigh Hunt’s poems, presented to Mr. 
Linton by the poet himself; Landor’s 
Conversations and Last Fruit of an Old 
Tree, sent to Mr. Linton by the au- 
thor; there were the Early Italian 
Poets, the gift of Dante G. Rossetti; 
the Crown of Wild Olive, sent to Ap- 
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pledore by John Ruskin; Walt Whit- 
man’s Rivulet and Leaves of Grass— 
the good gray poet was one of Mr. 
Linton’s closest friends—London Ly- 
rics from Frederick Locker; and 
Bewick and His Pupils and Old World 
Idylls from Austin Dobson, the 
former dedicated to Mr. Linton as 
“Engraver and Poet, the steadfast 
apostle of Bewick’s White line’, with 
the following lines written on the fly- 
leaf by Mr. Dobson himself: 


“Not white thy graver’s path alone; 
May the sweet muse with whitest stone 
Mark all thy days to come, and still 
Delay thee on Parnassus Hill.” 


In this congenial room Mr. Linton 
lived a quiet life for nearly thirty 
years, with his books, his friends and 
his recollections. And what man of 
our own times has had more delightiul 
companions or memories? He has 
written a charming book about the 
friendships he had made in seventy 
years and the important political and 
social movements in which he had 
taken part—a book whose one fault is 
the too little information furnished of 
the author himself. Mr. Linton was 
a man of various gifts; but above all, 
even above that art of wood engrav- 
ing of which he was one of the world’s 
greatest masters, was his supreme art 
of gaining and retaining friends. We 
have been informed since Mr. Lin- 
ton’s death that his nature lacked 
greatness; but there surely must have 
been something great in the man who 
could gain the friendship and respect 
of so many great men. The position 
he held in the affection of such a man 
as Mazzini, for example, is sufficiently 
indicative of the largeness of his own 
nature. Mr. Linton’s association 
with the apostle of Italian unity was 
the supreme enjoyment of his declin- 
ing years; he fondly refers to it again 
and again in his Recollections, and he 
wrote a large volume to commem- 
orate that and other similar attach- 
ments. He loved to recall how in 
1848—one of the most glorious dates 
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in continental history in Mr. Linton’s 
view,—he had accompanied Mazzini 
to Paris for a visit to the Abbé Lamen- 
nais, recently anathemized by the 
Pope and then editing in a small bare 
room in the Rue Jacob his daily 
paper, Le Peuple Constituant; how he 
had been associated with the great 
Italian in the establishment of the 
People’s International League, whose 
aim, among other things, was to dis- 
seminate the principles of freedom 
and to interest the English public in 
the subject of Italian unity; how, after 
the meetings of this association, Maz- 
zini would linger alone with him for 
a friendly talk over a glass of rum and 
water; and how, in the days which 
Mazzini spent with him at Woodford, 
while rambling through the Hainault 
forest he heard from Mazzini’s own 
lips the tragical story of the Bandie- 
ras, which he has reproduced in his 
European Republicans. 

Mr. Linton first became acquainted 
with Mazzini in 1837, when the fiery 
patriot, after a stormy and discourag- 
ing career in his own land, came to 
England with the hope of arousing 
English enthusiasm on his cherished 
project of Italian nationalism, and 
eked out a bare existence by opening 
a school for his countrymen in Lon- 
don—for the most part organ-grind- 
ers and hawkers of plaster casts. Here 
Mazzini and other Italian refugees 
delivered Sunday evening lectures; 
and here Mr. Linton one night met 
that sturdy New England transcen- 
dentalist, Margaret Fuller, who re- 
mained his friend. It was Mr. Lin- 
ton’s correspondence, and that of 
other friends, which first brought 
Mazzini prominently before the Eng- 
lish eye; their letters having been 
opened by Sir James Graham and the 
information of a threatened insurrec- 
tion derived from them having been 
delivered by Lord Aberdeen to the 
Austrian ambassador, stirred up a 
loud protest throughout the kingdom 
and inspired, with a large amount of 
less important literature, Carlyle’s 
famous letter to the London Times. 


Mr. Linton made many friends 
through Mazzini—the Russian exile 
Herzen, George Sand, with whom he 
had a pleasant interview in Paris and 
whose works he was authorized to 
translate, the Polish patriot Stolzman, 
who spent two years with Mr. Linton 
in the lake country, Albert Darasz, 
whose epitaph, in the handwriting of 
Kossuth, was one of the choicest me- 
mentoes of Appledore, and Stanislas 
Worcell, whose memory was immor- 
talized by Kossuth in the same way. 
Mazzini’s friendship was the proudest 
friendship of Mr. Linton’s life; he re- 
vered him above all other men and, 
unqualifiedly, believed that the nine- 
teenth century had produced no man 
worthy of comparison with him. He 
was especially delighted to recall that 
he had for a single night commanded 
the English fleet for Garibaldi’s Si- 
cilian expedition, planned by Mazzini, 
which expedition, however, subse- 
quent events proved to have been un- 
necessary. He remained the close 
friend and correspondent of Mazzini 
up to the day of the patriot’s death in 
1872. 

Mr. Linton’s Recollections begin 
with the death of George III. in 1820, 
and extend to the publication of his 
Masters of Wood Engraving in 1889. 
He could barely recall the tolling of 
the great bell in St. Paul’s cathedral 
and his father’s solemn face as he in- 
formed his eight-vear-old son that “the 
old king was dead.” He remembered 
the funeral of Queen Caroline, as it 
passed his father’s door at Stratford— 
“the shabbiest notable funeral I ever 
saw,” he says. His father sympa- 
thized with this uncrowned and undi- 
vorced queen, and Mr. Linton too, in 
his old age, became her valiant cham- 
pion. Another famous funeral he 
could recall was that of Nelson, at 
which his father served in a military 
capacity. He read Scott’s Lady of 
the Lake and Marmion in the original 
quarto editions, and he could recall 
the public curiosity over the author- 
ship of the Waverley Novels, still the 
productions of the “Great Unknown.” 
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PRELUDE TO ‘‘ VOICES OF THE NIGHT.” 


Reduced from an engraving by Linton from a drawing by J. D. Smillis. 


From the illustrated quarto edition of 


Longfellow, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


In 1828 he was apprenticed to Mr. 
George Wilmot Bonner, the wood en- 
graver, a nephew and pupil of Bran- 
ston, and spent six years in his family 
at Kennington. Here he became the 
friend of Thomas Wade, a poet of fine 


natural gifts, who has, however, ob- 
tained no permanent position in liter- 
ature, and of Richard Hengist Horne, 
a dramatist after the Elizabethan man- 


ner. 
breakfasted 


During these early days he once 
with Tennyson—and 








iter- 
re, 
1an- 
nce 
-and 
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‘O'ER THE DARK SEA I FLEW.” 


From “‘ The Skeleton in Armor,” in the illustrated quarto edition of Longfellow, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Engraved by Linton from a drawing by Thomas Moran. 


found him rather a dull fellow—at the 
house of Mary Howitt and her hus- 
band; he knew Thomas Cooper, the 
poet and shoemaker, author of the 
Purgatory of Suicides, a long poem in 
Spenserian stanzas, written in prison; 
and he became known to Carlyle, 
whose signature he requested to a pro- 
test against capital punishment occa- 
sioned by the threatened execution of 
John Frost for political causes. 
Later he enjoyed an evening walk 
along the Strand with Carlyle, after a 
lecture by Emerson at Exeter Hall. 
At Leigh Hunt’s, Mr. Linton was a 
constant evening visitor; he became 
almost one of the family. | Leech’s 
earliest drawings were submitted to 
Mr. Linton, who at once perceived 
their remarkable merit; he succeeded 
Douglas Jerrold as editor of the 
Illuminated Magazine; Mark Lemon, 
Thackeray, Tenniel, Cruikshank—all 
these and many others of the early 
Punch crowd he knew well. He was 


the friend for over fifty years of Wil- 
liam Bell Scott, of David Scott, his 
brother, and of Charles Wells, an 
early friend of Keats, whose story, 
Claribel, Mr. Linton made liberal use 
of in his drama of the same name. 
Thornton Hunt, the wayward son of 
the author of the Story of Rimini, Mr. 
Linton knew, but did not admire; 
and his experiences with George 
Henry Lewes were little more pleas- 
ing. One of the treasures of Apple- 
dore was a letter from Walter Savage 
Landor, accompanying his Last Fruit 
of an Old Tree, and a manuscript 
poem, dedicated to Linton, beginning, 
“Praiser of Milton! worthy of his 
praise’—to be found in Landor’s col- 
lected works. In 1855 Mr. Linton 
also received the Jmaginary Conver- 
sations, with this inscription: “W. S. 
Landor to W. J. Linton, a true patriot 
and a true poet,—characters almost 
equally rare.” 

Landor also contributed to Mr. 
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Linton’s English Republic, and was an 
occasional correspondent. Mr. Lin- 
ton, however, never saw the venerable 
poet. After Landor’s indictment on 
a charge of libel and his consequent 
abandonment of England for Italy, he 
left in Mr. Linton’s care a number of 
pamphlets in justification of his 
course, requesting their distribution— 
a request which Mr. Linton charitably 
ignored. Landor later sent his friend 
a painting, 


I5I 


whom he numbered among his friends 
or acquaintances were, besides the 
contributors to Punch, Millais, Whis- 
tler, Madox Brown, George and 
James Foggo, Alfred Stevens, the de- 
signer of the Duke of Wellington's 
statue in St. Paul’s Cathedral,— “my 
very dear friend,” he calls him,—and 
William Page, president of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design. Mr. Lin- 
ton’s versatility in friendship ranged 





all the way 





“The First 
Judgment,” 
which he be- 
lieved to be 
by Michael 
Angelo. The 
painting was 
sent through 
Robert 
Browning 
and was the 
means of in- 
introducing 
Mr. Linton 
to that poet. 
Other poets 
with whom 
Mr. Linton 
was on fa- 
miliar terms, 
whose names 
occur again 
and again in 
his Recollec- 
tions, were 
Dante Ros- 
setti,at whose 








from the 
Hon. Benja- 
min F. But- 
ler to Charles 
Sumner,from 
Charlotte 
Cushman to 
Harriet 
Martineau, 
and from 
Wendell 
Phillips to 
George 
i fawawcis 
Train. 
Associated 
with men 
and women 
of this stamp 
through his 
full rounded 
life, Mr. Lin- 
ton was him- 
self one of 
the hardest 
and most 











successful 





house in 
Chatham 
Square he met a boyish looking 
young man who has since become fa- 
mous as the author of Atalanta in 
Calydon ; Dinah Muloch, “a somewhat 
spindly woman;” Martin Farquhar 
Tupper, the proverbial philosopher; 
Robert Montgomery, William Mor- 
ris, whom he frequently recalled in 
the wanderings of his last sickness; 
and the Americans, Bryant, Lowell, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Emerson, Whit- 
man, Mrs. Howe, Stedman, Stod- 
dard and Bret Harte. The artists 


MR. LINTON IN 1895. 


workers in 
the fields of 
art, literature and politics. His life nat- 
urally divides itself into two periods; 
—his career in England between the 
years 1812 and 1867, years of political 
storm and stress, into whose battles 
Mr. Linton plunged with all the ve- 
hemence of the born reformer; and 
the more subdued but by no means in- 
active days at Appledore in New Ha- 
ven. During all these vears he was al- 
most equally conspicuous as an en- 
graver, a poet and a politician; and 
there are no lines of demarkation be- 
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MR. LINTON’S HOME AT NEW HAVEN. 


tween his several vocations. These 
three phases were comprised in a vig- 
orous, conscientious and indomitable 
nature, keenly alive to the responsibil- 
ities of life and to the necessity of rec- 
ognizing a lofty ideal. Like Miltdn, 
his favorite author, Linton thought it 
more important to be a great citizen 
than a great poet; and his pencil and 
his pen were always dedicated to the 
uplifting of his countrymen. His po- 
litical hatreds were always emphatic 
and sometimes extreme. He never 
tefers to Thiers, and especially to his 
part in the Paris Commune, except 
with loathing; the “historic liar” he 
calls him in one place. From his 
earliest days Mr. Linton had a fond- 
ness for the exile, for the persecuted 
patriot; and the small band that gath- 
ered about Mazzini comprehended, to 
his eye, the highest type of citizen- 
ship. His attitude upon political and 
religious questions was radical. He 
suggests that he may have inherited 
this tendency from his father, who 


was accustomed to break away from 
tradition, but who was not sufficiently 
aggressive to influence actively the 


young man. He was educated in the 
doctrines of the Church of England, 
and was early impressed by his mother 
with the worthiness of the surely not 
irreproachable royalty of that day. At 
an early date Mr. Linton began to 
read Voltaire; and Shelley’sQueen Mab 
and Lamennais’ Paroles d’un Croyant 
early stirred in him, he says, “the pas- 
sion of reform.” Shortly after he had 
passed his twentieth year, he found 
himself eagerly battling for a better 
and more righteous social system than 
that of which he found himself an un- 
willing member. 

The republican sentiment is not 
notably manifest in England to-day; 
but the period of Mr. Linton’s youth 
and manhood was fruitful in demon- 
strations of its strength. He was 
twenty years of age at the time of the 
passage of Earl Grey’s Reform Bill— 
a measure as inadequate to Mr. Lin- 
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ton’s demands as to those of many of 
his countrymen. They were the days 
of the People’s Charter, of the uncom- 
promising radicalism of John Arthur 
Roebuck, of the seditious thunderings 
of Feargus O’Connor, of the vehe- 
ment eloquence of O’Connell, of gov- 
ernmental intolerance and persecu- 
tion. The statesmen of that day 
found it: impossible to restrain the 
ceaseless outpourings of prescribed 
books and pamphlets, and the re- 
peated incarceration of their authors 
in no way quelled their enthusiasm. 
Many of Mr. Linton’s friends became 
the victims of a tyrannical press cen- 
sorship, though he himself for some 
reason escaped,— honest James Wat- 
son, who devoted his energies to the 
publication and circulation of forbid- 
den volumes, Henry Hetherington, 
whose Poor Man’s Guardian, profes- 
sedly published “contrary to law,” 
frequently brought himself and many 
of his friends into gaol. The supreme 


demand of these men, for universal 
suffrage, crystallized in the famous 


People’s Charter movement, into 
which Mr. Linton plunged with char- 
acteristic zeal. He was, however, one 
of the milder chartists (not one of the 
Feargus O’Connor brand), who be- 
lieved in accomplishing their pur- 
poses by petition and peaceable agi- 
tation. His connection with such an 
association, however, deprived him of 
many influential friends and increased 
the hardship of his life. He supple- 
mented his wood engraving by con- 
tributions to several political organs, 
became the editor of the Odd Fellow, 
and started in 1835 an unsuccessful 
venture called the Library for the 
People. The People’s International 
League, with which Mr. Linton be- 
came identified, contained on its coun- 
cil board such men as Doctor Bow- 
ring, M. P., Thomas Cooper, W. J. 
Fox, Thornton Hunt and Douglas 
Jerrold. The association, of which 
Mr. Linton became the honorary sec- 
retary, obtained considerable vogue 
on the continent, its address was 
translated into the various European 
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languages, and its organization was 
publicly celebrated in several towns 
in Switzerland. These labors Linton 
supplemented by lectures in London, 
notably upon the condition of Italy. 
In 1848, in company with J. D. Col- 
lett and Mazzini, he carried the ad- 
dress of the English workingmen to 
the provisional government at Paris, 
and was present during the days of 
the barricades. In 1849 he founded, 
in association with George Henry 
Lewes and Thornton Hunt, a weekly 
paper, the Leader, which was to be the 
great organ of the republican party in 
England. Thornton Hunt became 
the chief editor of this enterprise, 
Lewes the literary editor, while Mr. 
Linton himself took charge of the for- 
eign department. It did not take Mr. 
Linton long to discover, however, 
that his two associates lacked real en- 
thusiasm for the republican cause, and 
he soon withdrew in disgust. 

He was now free to undertake the 
most important journalistic work of 
his life, the editing and publication of 
the English Republic. Mr. Linton 
started this famous series of papers in 
1850, in Leeds, where they were is- 
sued in weekly form. He continued 
for two years on this plan, but in 1852 
took a large stuccoed house in the 
Lake country, which he named Brant- 
wood, and which is now the resider.ce 
The years which 
Mr. Linton spent beside Coniston 
Lake, dividing his time between a few 
faithful friends, his engravings and 
his writing, and an occasional ramble ° 
over the hills, perhaps for a brief call 
at Ambleside, the home of Harriet 
Martineau, with whom Mr. Linton be- 
came very neighborly, were in many 
ways the most delightful of his life. 
It was here that his most vigorous 
prose writings, the English Republic, 
were issued to assmall and unappreci- 
ative audience. Mr. Linton estab- 
lished his own printing press at Brant- 
wood—in this respect a forerunner of 
Appledore—and secured the services 
of three interesting young men in the 
work, The aim of the English Repub- 
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lic was no less ambitious than the es- 
tablishment of a republican party in 
England—an ambition hardly real- 
ized. Only a few hundred copies 
were issued each month, many of 
which were distributed free; and the 
venture, like most of Mr. Linton’s lit- 
erary enterprises, was run on a losing 
basis. The writing in the English Re- 
public, however, is by no means to be 
despised. Its style is vigorous afd 
pointed and it is readable even at this 
day. It was of sufficient interest in 
1891 to warrant a reprint, edited with 
an introduction and notes by Kineton 
Parkes. Mr. Linton’s republicanism, 
as illustrated in this volume, is of a 
rather socialistic order. One of the 
early essays is especially interesting 
as a forecast of the single-tax idea of 
Mr. Henry George. He defined 
monarchy as class government, and 
republicanism as the rule of the ma- 
jority. In his ideal state, none were 
to be uneducated, none were to be 
without property, and none were to 
be shut out from the “people’s land.” 
He did not advocate representative 
government, but a government in 
which the people should them- 
selves enact the laws—a squint toward 
the referendum. His Repubilc was not 
so insular as the title of the publication 
would imply; he was not interested 
merely in the nation, the family or the 
parish, but looked forward to the fed- 
eration of the world. He believed in 
a social state, capable of immediate 
realization, in which there should be 
no poverty, no wickedness, no ignor- 
ance and no injustice. 

Whether Mr. Linton retained this 
optimistic philosophy in his latter 
days is not known; it is known, how- 
ever, that he never abandoned his 
sturdy republican faith. This politi- 
cal apostleship ended in 1867, when 
he made his permanent home in 
America. He was still attracted to 


those men, however, who like himself 
had devoted their finest energies to 
their fellow men; and it was this trait 
in Whittier that inspired his admira- 
tion and led him to write his life. His 


keen interest in American affairs is il- 
lustrated in his Hudibrastic satire, the 
Adventures of Ulysses (that is, Ulysses 
S. Grant) and an amusing skit pub- 
lished during the Tweed imbrogl- 
io, The House that Tweed Built. It is 
an interesting fact that the famous 
boss offered Mr. Linton one thousand 
dollars for the suppression of this lit- 
tle pamphlet. 

In Mr. Linton’s poetry, especially 
that of the earlier days, this same in- 
domitable republicanism is ‘manifest. 
Linton believed that poetry, like every 
other form of human endeavor, should 
be subservient to life itself and could 
never speak too severely of the “art 
for art’s sake” enthusiast. Mere jug- 
glers with words, aiming to set forth 
no ideal of life, found harsh con- 
sideration at his hands. The one poet 
whom he especially abhorred on these 
grounds was Edgar Allan Poe, whom 
he ridiculed in several rather clever 
parodies—ghoul poems, he called 
them —collected and published in 
1876 under the significant title, Pot 
Pourri. Mr. Linton admired Poe’s 
marvelous technical skill, but to 
his mind, the author of the Bells 
and /srafcl was not a poet, but merely 
one of the curiosities of literature. 
His attitude towards Poe, together with 
his admiration for Milton and Shelley, 
give the key to his own poetic aspira- 
tion. The art-for-art’s-sake advocates, 
however, might make a telling point 
against Mr. Linton in his own career. 
His republican rhapsodies and his 
rythmical complaints against the land- 
lord system in Ireland are as dead now 
as the “Corn-law Rhymes” of Ebene- 
zer Elliot, and his poetical reputation 
rests almost entirely upon a hundred 
or so delightful little lyrics, Love Lore, 
the productions of his old age. Like 
Whittier, however, in his earlier years, 
he used his poetic giftmerely as a prop 
to his political and social theories. A 
large amount of this early verse is now 
inaccessible, Mr. Linton not caring to 
preserve it in the later editions of his 
works. His penchant for literary 
oddities was early disclosed in a But- 
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lerian satire, Bob Thin, The Poor House 
Fugitive, published in 1845 —a criti- 
cism of the new poor law. This pro- 
duction was never regularly published 
and is now one of the rarest eccen- 
tricities of literature. Along the 
same line, but of greater literary merit, 
was his satire, directed against the 
commercial instinct of the English 
people, The Jubilee of Trade, a Vision 
of the Nineteenth Century After Christ 
—a palpable imitation of Shelley’s 
Mask of Anarchy. He had not yet 
outgrown Shelley’s influence when he 
published, in 1848, The Dirge of the 
Nations, and To the Future. The tone 
of these poems was still didactic, but 
was pitched upon a somewhat higher 
key. He was inspired by the con- 
tinental convulsions of that year, and 
his poems were intended as a rebuke 
to his own land, 


“The land of Alfred,” 
he sings in splendid resonant lines, 


“who without surcease 

Toil’d for the Future’s peace; 

The land of Wiclif, hearsed by God’s own 
sea 

Into eternity; 

The land where Eliot dared a prison 
doom; 

The land of Vane and Hampden, not their 
tomb, 

But the high altar of their sacrifice; 

The land of Milton, whose prophetic eyes 

Beyond the shadow ofthe passing time 

Gazed on the future’s face with calm sub- 
lime; 

The land of crownéd Cromwell,” 


the land, however — and this was the 
burden of Mr. Linton’s complaint — 
which remained impassive, except for 
a few Chartist meetings and an ill-or- 
ganized mob in Kennington Common, 
in face of all those glorious revolu- 
tionary enterprises. Mr. Linton’s im- 
passioned strains had little effect upon 
the political fortunes of his country, 
but they were not without their effect 
upon its literature. According to Mr. 
H. Buxton Forman, Mrs. Browning’s 
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Casa Guidi Widows could not have 
been written had it not been for 
Mr. Linton’s Dirge of the Nations; 
and the same critic believes that he 
traces its influence in Swinburne’s 
Eve of the Revolution, in the Songs 
Before Sunrise. 

The Plaint of Freedom, written in 
the In Memoriam stanza, and the 
“Landlordism” series published in Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy’s Irish Nation, 
complete the catalogue of Mr. Lin- 
ton’s early poetical attempts. They 
were apparently merely of ephemeral 
interest, for they have been out of 
print many years. A few choruses 
and songs Mr. Linton preserved in his 
Claribel and Other Poems, published 
in 1865 (a delightfully printed and de- 
lightfully illustrated little volume), 
but for the most part he was content 
with their obscurity. 

Of Love Lore, published in 1885, 
there is a different story to tell. His 


poetical experience resembles that of 
3en Jonson, in that he devoted the 


years of his prime to philosophical 
and political essays in verse, undis- 
couraged by the world’s neglect, and 
only in his declining years made evi- 
dent his genuinely poetic talent. 
That Ben Jonson should have written 
his “Drink to me only with thine 
eyes” under the crushing circum- 
stances of poverty, old age and dis- 
ease, and the Sad Shepherd upon his 
deathbed is no less surprising than 
that Mr. Linton should have written 
his Love Lore after he had reached 
his seventieth year. It was not until 
then that he abandoned his politics 
and social philosophy and devoted 
himself to the traditional poetic 
themes of flowers and love and wine. 
It may seem improbable that an old 
white-haired man could have any gen- 
uine sympathy with his own songs; 
but Mr. Linton’s verses are far from 
wooden. There is, indeed, no deep 
emotion, no bewildering passion, in 
his love songs; he always approaches 
the theme from the outside, as an in- 
terested and frequently cynical ob- 
server. In the hundred or so lyrics 





comprising the volume, he is a cav- 
alier to the core; we can find Suckling 
and Lovelace and Herrick and Carew 


upon nearly every page. He was a 
constant reader and admirer of the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean lyrists; and 
his affectation of their manner, not 
only in the cast of thought but fre- 
quently in the phraseology itself, is by 
no means displeasing. Mr. Linton 
was so fond of literary hoaxes—one of 
the first publications of the Appledore 
press was a little book called Wind- 
falls, comprising two hundred pas- 
sages from imaginary plays—that it is 
surprising that he did not issue his 
Love-Lore as the work of a forgotten 
seventeenth century poet. It would 
have been difficult to have detected 
the fraud. The little volume was not 
only written, but printed, by Mr. Lin- 
ton himself; for he had long since es- 
tablished an old Hoe hand-press at 
New Haven, from which he issued 
those exquisite little publications that 
are to-day so prized by bibliophiles. 
One of the rarest, Golden Apples of 
Hesperus, an English anthology ex- 
tending from William Dunbar to Ros- 
setti, was edited, drawn, engraved 
composed and printed by Mr. Linton 
himself. Though he had not been 
bred to the printer’s trade, his Golden 
Apples is regarded as a masterpiece of 
the craft, and “might challenge com- 
parison,” says Mr. A. H. Bullen, 
“with the productions of the Chiswick 
press.” 

Mr. Linton, however, did even finer 
work at the Appledore press than his 
Golden Apples of Hesperus. Whatever 
may become of his fame as a poet and 
a political writer, his position among 
the world’s greatest engravers is se- 
cure. In the history of wood en- 
graving, which has now well nigh be- 
come a lost art, it is safe to say that 
Mr. Linton’s will be the one pre- 
eminent name. The rise and de- 
cadence of the art is a brief though 
not an inglorious story, and is almost 
coincident with Mr. Linton’s own 


life. He dates the real beginning of 
wood engraving with Thomas Bewick, 
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who died in the very year of his own 
apprenticeship, 1828. It was Linton, 
too, who was destined to carry the 
work of Bewick to its fullest comple- 
tion. “However unsuccessful,” he 
says, “I may yet claim the distinction 
of ordering the whole toward the re- 
vival of ‘white line’ the intelligent 
graver work of the Bewick school.” 
His admiration for Bewick’s artistic 
skill, however, is not conventionally 
extravagant; and one of the real ser- 
vices which his Masters has contrib- 
uted has been a more critical compre- 
hension of the merits and defects of 
his much-misunderstood predecessor. 
From Bewick’s “white line,” however, 
Mr. Linton traces the beginning of his 
art; and he witnessed to its excellence 
both with his pen and — even more 
vividly —his own _ performances. 
There are hundreds of engravings, 
scattered through almost as many 
English and American publications, 
in which Mr. Linton demonstrated 
what might be done by the proper ap- 
plication of Bewick’s “white line,” 
and there are several doughty volumes 
in which he combated, in his own vig- 
orous way, a decadent age that in- 
clined toward a different style. His 
most famous polemic on this theme 
was his essay in the Atlantic Monthly 
for June, 1879, in which he criticised 
the prevailing modes with a candor 
that set the whole artistic world by the 
ears, and which he followed up with 
his Practical Hints on Wood Engraving, 
a small volume which completely si- 
lenced the reviewers. 

Mr. Linton came to America at an 
opportune hour; for the condition of 
his art in this country required the 
stimulating influence of a master like 
himself. A few engravers were rather 
unintelligently groping their way, and 
these immediately profited by Mr. 
Linton’s kind instruction. They had 
long revered him as the former part- 
ner of John Orrin Smith, as the man 
whose work on the J/lustrated London 
News, started in 1842, had materially 
contributed to the phenomenal suc- 
cess of that journal, and as the artist, 
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as well as the engraver, of the dainty 
illustrations to Harriet Martineau’s 
English Lakes (1858). His engrav- 
ings of the Infant Hercules and 
the Haunted House had long been the 
inspiration of every American worker 
in wood. He was therefore given a 
cordial reception when he arrived, in 
1867, to take charge of the art depart- 
ment of Frank Leslie’s Weekly; and 
the school which he soon opened in 
Cooper Institute had a powerful influ- 
ence upon the art in America. His 
position was further strengthened by 
his engravings to Doctor Holland’s 
Katrina, from drawings by W. J. Hen- 
nessy, and by the series, in conjunc- 
tion with the same artist, of Edwin 
Booth in twelve dramatic characters. 
He also furnished the drawings and 
engravings for an edition of Bryant’s 
Thanatopsis and The Flood of Years. 
He soon established his home at New 
Haven, where he set up the printing 
press from which his noblest effort, 
The Masters of Wood Engraving, was 
issued in 1889. 

This is a work that must endure. 
It is a book, in fact, that can never be 
superseded; for it is almost impossible 
that there shall be another who will 
combine Mr. Linton’s marvelous tech- 
nical skill and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the subject. Few young 
men are taking up wood engraving 
now, for the simple reason that the 
growth of the new and cheaper proc- 
esses is making it more and more dif- 
ficult to gain a livelihood at the art. 
Mr. Linton had himself done little en- 
graving during the last fifteen years of 
his life. It is therefore safe to assume 
that the Masters of Wood Engraving 
is a final work—a position which its 
own excellence accorded it the very 
day of its publication. Mr. Linton 





had early decided to undertake a vol- 
ume of this scope, but he did not de- 
termine upon so elaborate a work un- 
til his investigations in the British Mu- 
seum convinced him that it was prac- 
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tically a new field. In 1883 and 1884 
he renewed his researches in the print 
room of the Museum; took by the per- 
mission of the trustees some two hun- 
dred photographs and returned to Ap- 
pledore, well prepared with notes, to 
write his book. He was so fastidious 
about his masterpiece, that he deter- 
mined to mount all his photographs 
and to print the volume himself. After 
two years’ hard work, he had prepared 
three copies in precisely the form he 
desired. They were magnificent ex- 
amples not only of the engraver’s but 
of the printer’s art. In 1889 six hun- 
dred copies of this book, in fac-simile, 
were issued by a London publishing 
house. In the preface he says that 
his aim is not to write as a bibliogra- 
pher, but as an engraver,—to give the 
history of engraving “through the ex- 
hibition of its masterpieces.” The 
book therefore, aside from its literary 
and historical value, forms an art gal- 
lery of English and American engrav- 
ings from the early days of the modest 
knife work to the polished blocks of 
Mr. Linton’s own hand. 

The only complete collection of Mr. 
Linton’s works are the twenty vol- 
umes which, a short time before his 
death, he presented to the British Mu- 
seum. They contain everything of 
which he cared to acknowledge the 
authorship, and several of the books 
and pictures are inaccessible else- 
where. He desired to have them 
where they would be cared for and 
where they might be examined by the 
antiquarians and historians of the fu- 
ture; for he seemed to have a pre- 
monition that he was destined to be- 
come of interest to the historian. We 
believe that his premonition was right 
and that the student who, a hundred 
years hence, looks back to the record 
of engraving in I‘ngland and America 
in this century will find that no man 
did more noteworthy work or exer- 
cised a greater influence than William 
J. Linton. 
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THE TWO COTTAGES. 


By Agnes Blake Poor. 


of the ground before Ja- 
cob Gale and David 
Marsh had traced out 
the ground plans of their 

=" cottages on the sward; 
and in a day or two they were 
digging their cellars in the scarcely 
frozen ground. All through the 
spring and early summer, as we 
took our drives, we watched these lit- 
tle homes grow, with the keen interest 
of dwellers in a land where the trees 
ten times out-number the houses. 
Perhaps it was for this reason that we 
could trace so clearly the successsive 
steps by which one grew into a thing 
of beauty and the other into one of 
ugliness, although when they were 
finished the effect was so palpable as 
to strike even the eyes of those who 
could not analyze their causes. 

It was not a matter of more or less 
expense. It was understood from the 
first that both cottages were to cost 
the smallest sum possible. They 
were to be of the usual country pat- 
tern, framed and clapboarded, with- 
out the allowance of a single extra 
cent for ornament, were it so much as 
the pointing of a shingle. 

Not that the need for this existed 
equally in both cases; for Jacob Gale, 
a well-to-do farmer, who had attained 
that summit of rural interest and an 
orchard of grafted fruit, had no need 
to spare his pence. Alas! middle- 
aged, long married and childless, he 
had no need to spare them. 

David Marsh had borrowed money 
to build his house on a mortgaged lot; 
but he was young and strong and a 
good workman, and was confident 
that with the wages of his daily toil 
he could pay off his debts and keep a 
roof meanwhile over the fair little 
curly heads that already clustered 
round his knees. 
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The difference between the two cot- 
tages began to show, so to speak, in 
embryo. They were very nearly of 
the same size, but as soon as the 
ground plots were staked out it could 
be seen that David Marsh’s was ob- 
long in shape and that the long line 
of its front lay along a sunny slope to 
the southeast, the careful choice of a 
pleasant exposure indicating at once 
the dwelling-house. 

Jacob Gale’s plot was square, be- 
cause it never occurred to him that 
any building need be anything else. 
It might as well have been for a hen- 
house or a tool-house or any other in- 
determinate structure, as for a home- 
stead. Its place was fixed by the 
road, which ran past and close to it 
due north and south; and so it chanced 
that it faced west. Of course one of 
its sides had a southern aspect; but 
this was seized on by the builder for 
the entrance hall, staircase and pan- 
try, probably for no other reason than 
that he always used the same plan for 
a house of this size. That it com- 
manded a beautiful view was due to 
another accident; there was no spot 
on the farm which did not. 

David Marsh had to take his house 
lot where he could get it; and it only 
had an ordinary outlook on a road 
lined with trees and bushes. As 
some compensation, it had a much 
better soil than the other’s. There 
was no better soil in town than the 
Gale farm boasted; but the spot where 
the house must stand was a barren bit 
of hard gravel. 

30th houses were built in what is 
called the “story-and-a-half” style, 
without any break in the roof, the up- 
per floor being lighted only from the 
gables; but Gale gained height in his 
attic by raising his wall, and his whole 
house was much higher in proportion 
to its ground-plan. The rooms were 
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“extra high-studded,” fatally injuring 
their own proportions and giving to 
the outside the narrow, stilted look 
which ruins so many of our country 
cottages. Marsh had kept his rooms 
lower, and gained height in his attic 
by a steeper pitch of his roof, bringing 
it low down—very low at the back, 
where the hill sloped upward—and 
widening his eaves so that the frame 
had a certain picturesque effect of 
light and shade as soon as it was 
boarded. 

The cottages both showed poverty 
when their chimneys were up, too 
small for proper effect in either. But 
Marsh still kept a slight advantage 
even here. He had struggled hard 
for one open fireplace, to afford the 
money for which he contrived with 
much painful planning to get along 
with a single chimney, which, holding 
all his flues and placed in the middle of 
the house, made a comparatively re- 
spectable appearance. Gale had no 
fireplace,— not so much to save 
money as because it did not occur to 
him to want one; but as the same pau- 
city of ideas compelled him to build 
two small chimneys to heat all his 
rooms, his mason’s bill was as much, 
if not more. 

When it came to painting, the dif- 
ference was still further accentuated. 
Gale painted his house white; but 
Marsh knew that, though this color 
may be effective in a large house with 
a variety of projections, it would make 
his small, plain house look like a paper 
box, — and he chose a pure light yel- 
low. The frame and roof-beams, 
door and window frames, were all 
painted white, emphasizing the con- 
struction; and then it was that we 
thanked the gods on his behalf that he 
had not been able to afford any orna- 
ment, and that no “jig-saw” work 
marred the simplicity, I might say the 
solidity, of his small abode. 

The crucial test of the windows 
came next; and we were sorry, but not 
surprised, to see Gale fill his tall, nar- 
row openings with four tall, narrow 
panes, sef in dark frames—the ugliest 
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window through which daylight ever 
shone. His front door was tall and 
narrow too, painted white, and with 
two long panels of cheap flowered 
ground glass. But when in a day or 
two we drove by Marsh’s and beheld 
his window-spaces, much lower and 
broader to begin with, set with the 
old-fashioned twenty-four panes of 
seven-by-nine glass, the frames as 
heavy as he could get the shops to 
turn out, and painted white, we did 
feel a grateful astonishment. Had 
he read in William Morris that these 
were the first steps toward improving 
any house? Certainly not; but he had 
noticed their good effect in the old 
houses our village still possessed,— 
and they cost no more than the others. 
From the same sources he copied his 
wide front door, the upper half of it 
set with small square panes set in 
white frame-work to match his win- 
dows. The door itself was painted a 
very dark green, the shade he meant 
to have his window-blinds when he 
Gale had no 


could afford the luxury. 
window-blinds either, not thinking it 
necessary when most of his rooms 


were on the north side. In this re- 
spect he economized; but he put some 
money into roller shades for every 
window, — of a livid shade of yellow 
green. We could only hope that, as 
they were always down, they might 
fade in time. Marsh could not afford 
any roller shades; but Mrs. Marsh was 
equal to the occasion, and hung all her 
windows with cheese-cloth curtains 
running on slender wooden rods from 
the neighboring “dowel-mill.” Very 
coarse and cheap was the stuff, but the 
curtains were wide-hemmed and full. 
Théy were looped back by bands of 
the same, except where yellow ribbons 
showed that she aspired to the luxury 
of a “best parlor.” 

The only extravagances of the two 
cottages now showed themselves. 
David Marsh indulged himself in a 
porch over his front door—a wide one, 
with a seat on each side, and wide low 
steps with handrails leading up to it. 
It was built and painted by his own 
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hands, and well built, though of the 
plainest finish; but before long Vir- 
ginia creeper and clematis, brought 
from the woods, were veiling all de- 
fects with their tender green shoots. 

Jacob Gale had no porch for his 
front door, which long hovered in air 
over his high under-pinning. A stone 
was at last placed beneath it; but the 
step was still a steep one. It did not 
matter, as it was rarely used, the daily 
coming and going being by the wood- 
shed. This shed ran eastward from 
the back of the house, and did not 
show prominently; but when seen, 
though long and narrow, it was on the 
whole rather an improvement, as af- 
fording some break to the monotony 
of the structure. The builder himself 
seemed to recognize this as he went 
on, and suggested the addition of a 
tall, shallow “bow-window,”’ — on the 
north side, of course. 

David Marsh had a wood-shed also, 
attached to his house at the north-east 
corner. It was a much smaller affair 
than Gale’s, and its accommodations 
much more limited. His front door 
was for daily use, especially as it gave 
ready access to his garden. His soil, 
as I have said, was rich, and the treas- 
ures he and his wife brought home 
from their evening walks and set out 
about their walls and down the slope 
took kindly to it, — high-bush cran- 
berries and thorns and sumachs and 
sweet-briars from the pastures, and 
lilacs and sweet old-fashioned roses 
that ran almost wild on the old farms. 
As for the long bed he had spaded up 
under the windows on the sunny side 
of his house on the bright summer 
evenings after work, that Mrs. Marsh 
soon filled with presents—a root of 
Aunt Lois’s peony, a bit of Aunt 
Rhoda’s white phlox, a few nastur- 
tium seeds saved from mother’s bed 
last year. It was but little trouble to 
weed it now and then, here and there, 
and to show the children how to help 
her. Ina few years she could in her 
turn taste the joys of giving, and her 
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flowers bloomed everywhere. Pop- 
pies sprang up among the cabbages, 
and lilies of the valley crept around 
the apple trees in the croft. 

David’s instinct told him that a gar- 
den must have a fence, and he man- 
aged to put up a bit of stone wall in 
front of his house. When stones and 
time were lacking for more, he eked it 
out with a rude but strong fence of old 
boards, which when buried in creepers 
did as well as any other. 

Jacob Gale had plenty of rich loam 
on his farm; but it took too much time 
to haul a load or two to make garden 
beds about the house, and where there 
were no beds the expense of a fence 
was saved. He had a capital kitchen 
garden, well fenced and well kept, 
some distance from his house, where 
Mrs. Gale could doubtless have had 
flowers; but it took too much of her 
time to walk so far. 

All this was some time ago; and 
now the two cottages have settled 
down into completeness. As we pass 
the Gale farm, some of our younger 
guests will sometimes remark: “What 
a shame to put such an ugly struc- 
ture in so fine a situation!” But their 
elders are too well accustomed to 
such a misuse of nature’s gifts to de- 
plore it. 

As we pass the Marsh cottage, there 
is a general burst of admiration, ac- 
companied by the snapping of cam- 
eras. “What a lovely place! how de- 
lightful to live in!’ —and the more 
practical inquire if it is ever to let. If 
the speaker is a woman, she is sure to 
continue with the question: “How 
does it look inside?” —a question I 
cannot answer. Never have I set foot 
in my neighbor’s house — neighbor 
by a couple of miles or less, a trifle in 
the country. There is such an endless 
charm of suggestion in those flutter- 
ing white curtains, that I am afraid to 
look at what may lie behind them or 
to risk encountering possible hcrrors 
of cheap upholstery and useless bric- 
a-brac. 
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THE BURIAL 
HEY had come froma neighboring 
village, had Edouard and Jean, 
looking for work. A couple of 
sous for a loaf of bread gave them 
their breakfast, and they wandered 
through Bourges eating huge slices 
cut off with a pocket knife. They 
walked aimlessly through the streets 
until they found themselves before the 
cathedral. They stopped suddenly, 
as every one does, for there before 
them were the most wonderful church 
doorways in all France,—five great 
porches, deeply recessed, decorated 
with great sculptured reliefs. Once 
these portals had been more splendid, 
with colossal statues at the sides, and 
every figure perfect in every part; but 
long before Edouard and Jean came 
to see them, these lower decorations 
had been destroyed, partly by the 
Protestants in the sixteenth century, 
partly by the Revolutionists in the 
last. But the two peasant lads did 
not know that, though they saw the 
vacant niches, saw also the heavy 
tower to the right that long since had 
served as a prison when the arch- 
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bishops of Bourges had powers of 
judgment, saw also the rather ugly 
main towers and the somewhat com- 
monplace ending of the nave. The 
upper part of the great front they 
scarcely glanced at, for it contains lit- 
tle to attract the eye. But the portals 
and their sculptures! No French boy 
could see these without glancing at 
them more than once. 

“Ah, le diable,” said Edouard, “how 
happy he seems! He laughs at us! 
Ah, well, he is stone only; he can’t 
hurt us.” 

“And see all those dead people com- 
ing out of their graves below,” ex- 
claimed Jean. 

“Yes, and hell itself, the pot a feu, 
filled with,—see, ah, a monk, a king, 
all sorts of people—”’ 

“And the funny little devils below, 
poking up the fire with bellows!” 

“There is Notre Seigneur, and 
la Vierge above,’—and Edouard 
stopped eating to make the sign of the 
cross. 

So they stood there, these two peas- 
ant lads, eating and talking of the 
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sculptures and what they 
represented. Once every 
peasant in France knew all 
about the pictures of stone 
set up over the cathedral 
doors; knew the meaning of 
the scenes portrayed in 
the pictured reliefs, knew 
the names of the saints 
placed as guardians below 
them, their stories and why 
they stood there; knew in- 
deed just why certain sym- 
bols were cut in certain 
places, and could tell the 
signs of the zodiac, the sea- 
sons of the year and other 
useful information by simply 
looking at the sculptures. 
3ut nowadays the French 
people have other things to 
think of. It is no longer 
necessary to cut great pic- 
tures in stone on the ca- 
thedral walls, to people their 
doorways and arches with 
saints, to set up calendars, 
and even to break out into 
a joke by means of a grin- 
ning devil, or some every- 
day scene to instruct the peo- 
ple, to tell them the history 
of our Lord, the stories of 
the saints, to amuse them 
with some obvious pleas- 
antry. 

Much of the knowledge 
of the meaning and purpose 
of these sculptures has 
passed away. The modern 
traveller, journeying some 
thousands of miles, may be, 
to see the sculptured fronts 
of France’s cathedrals, needs 
a guide book or some pon- 
derous tome to tell him the 
names of the statues, to 


explain why a_ particular 


statue was set in a particular 
place, and adjoined another 
saint or great personage. 

On one of the porches of 
the cathedral of Chartres is 
a group of four statues, the 
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prophet Jephthah, King 
Louis VIII. of France, his 
daughter, the blessed Isa- 
belle, and Zacharias, father 
of St. John the Baptist. 
Surely, never were person- 
ages of wider origin brought 
together in a single group; 
yet there is a real reason for 
just this combination. Jeph- 
thah, as the sacrificer of his 
daughter, is a symbol of 
Christ. As the prophet, 
though differently, Louis 
VIII. had consecrated his 
daughter Isabelle to God and 
a holy life; she built the 
monastery of Longchamps 
near St. Cloud, of which she 
became abbess, and is there- 
fore represented in her re- 
ligious garb. The sister of 
St. Louis, king of France, 
under whose reign the ca- 
thedral of Chatres was dedi- 
cated, and who was one of 
its chief benefactors, and his 
father, are naturally com- 
memorated in its decora- 
tions. And as for Zacha- 
rias, did he not, in his im- 
mortal Benedictus, rehearse 
the innumerable benefits that 
our Lord brought to hu- 
manity, and is not his effigy 
properly placed on His tem- 
ple? 

Edouard and Jean at 
Bourges did not busy them- 
selves with questions of de- 
tail such as this; they knew 
little history, sacred or pro- 
fane, and could only appre- 
ciate what they saw. It is 
possible they did not know 
that the portal to their right 
represented scenes from the 
life of St. Stephen because 
the cathedral was dedicated 
to him, and that the further 
one on the same side rep- 
resented St. Ursin, apostle 
to Berry, of which Bourges 
was -the capital, and first 
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THE LAST JUDGMENT. 


bishop of the city, where he found- 
ed a church in the house of a 
wealthy Roman citizen. The portal 
of the Virgin, on the left of the centre, 
was clearer, because every French boy 
knows the history of la Vierge in 
every detail; and the next one was 
dedicated to St. William because of 
some special local celebrity. Save the 
Virgin’s portal, none of these door- 
ways may have been quite clear to the 
boys; but they could hardly miss the 
terrible force, the reality, the impres- 
siveness of the sculptures of the cen- 
tral door, the Last Judgment. 

No one could look unmoved upon 
this majestic picture. High up, over 
all, is our Lord, seated in judgment, 
with His arms extended. St. John the 
Evangelist and the Virgin kneel in 
supplication and _ intercession on 
either side, while attendant angels 
carry the sacred instruments of the 
Passion. The centre of the relief con- 
tains the sentence, the judging of the 
good and the bad. In the middle is 
the angel of judgment, holding a bal- 
ance, on which the souls of the de- 
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parted are weighed. Those found 
wanting fall to the grinning Satan, 
standing ready to receive them, who 
passes them to his minions to carry to 
the great pot representing hell in the 
further corner, a pot filled with all 
manner of men, boiling on a perpetual 
fire. On the other side are _ the 
blessed, a procession of happy souls 
entering into eternal bliss, with Father 
Abraham, seated under a canopy, 
holding a number of child souls in his 
lap. Below are the dead rising from 
their graves as the last trump is 
sounded. 

We may leave our peasant lads 
wondering at the tremendous truth 
expressed in these sculptured slabs of 
stone. The modern traveller, moving 
rapidly—too rapidlv—from point to 
point, enjoys opportunities — that 
neither they nor any medizval travel- 
ler, making a journey only when oc- 
casion compelled, and then with fear 
of his life. could imagine. So we may 
journey from cathedral to cathedral, 
studying their great pictorial bibles of 
stone set up on their fronts, though 
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the medizeval peasant and lord and 
lady, for whose edifying they were 
cut, were seldom familiar with more 
than the sculptures of their own ca- 
thedral. But the habit of illustrating 
the churches in this way was well nigh 
universal in France in the twelfth and 
the thirteenth centuries. Then peo- 
ple could not read—or but few of 
them; their life was rich and full to 
them, though to us, with our manifold 
resources, our abundant knowledge, 
it seems dull and monotonous. We 
concern ourselves with many things: 
the people of that long-gone time had 
nothing but the church, its history, its 
saints, its legends, its buildings and 
their adornment, to occupy their 
minds. It provided not only for the 
spiritual life, but even for worldly dis- 
sipation. People went to church to 
learn of God, and they found in the 
same holy place recreation, instruc- 
tion, succor for distress, help and as- 
sistance in ill health. Above all, they 
found in their sculptured bibles the 
truths and lessons of the church set 
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forth in a plain pictorial way that 
everybody could understand and 
which satisfied and instructed even 
the ignorant. 

Literally there is no end to the tales 
told upon the great cathedrals, to the 
saints commemorated on them, to the 
personages whose effigies were placed 
upon them, and chiefly because they 
had done some benefaction to them. 
A whole volume does not exhaust the 
simple description of the sculptures of 
the cathedral of Chartres, where the 
number of figures on a single series of 
doors is counted by the hundred, and 
where a perfect history of medizval 
sculpture might be composed out of 
the material supplied by this one 
building. 

We cannot be quite sure that the 
effigy of William the Conqueror was 
set up at the west portal of the cathe- 
dral of Chartres—by a strange per- 
versity of fate a modern restorer has 
given him the head of a Virgin!—or 
that beside him is his son, Henry L., 
and the queen Mathilda; but it is not 
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unlikely, for they were benefactors of 
the cathedral in their time, and it was 
the good old custom to honor royal 
benefactors of churches by placing 
their statues by the doorways. We 
are more certain of later figures, of 
Louis the saint-king, and the immedi- 
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ate members of his family, of Pierre 
de Dreux, a descendant of Louis the 
Fat, who built the beautiful south 
porch, and whose figure, with that of 
his wife, both distributing bread to the 
poor, is placed on the pedestal of the 
central statue of that porch. The 
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statues of Philip Au- 
gustus, the great 
cathedral-building 
king of France, one 
of the _ mightiest 
builders who ever 
lived, and of his 
brother in arms, 
Richard the Lion- 
hearted, have disap- 
peared from the 
north porch, though 
an old description 
tells us where they 
stood before the fury 
of the Revolution, 
which did so much to 
injure the French 
cathedrals, caused 
their destruction. But 
there is enough left 
to us, and one might 
spend many days in 
studying the sculp- 
tures of this one 
church and then feel 
as if one were but 
at the beginning. If 
the historical statues 
are not always read- 
ily identified, the 
scenes from Scripture 
and the statues of 
biblical personages 
are easily recognized. 
FIGURES AT The cathedral of 
‘sian. Chartres is a_ veri- 

table bible in stone, 
so copiously has the sacred volume 
been drawn upon for illustration. 
Hardly an episode, scarcely an inci- 
dent, capable of pictorial treatment, 
but is reproduced here in statuary, 
whose artistic qualities, whose tech- 
nique, does indeed vary with the pe- 
riod in which it was carved, but whose 
picturesque quality and directness of 
expression are always distinct, even 
though the forms, as is sometimes the 
case, are formal and hard. 

At the west doorways are the oldest 
sculptures of the twelfth century. 
Over the central one is a figure of 
Christ as judge of the world, a favorite 
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symbol at all times in this place. It is 
surrounded with the symbolic animals 
representing the four Evangelists, and 
below, under small canopies, are the 
Twelve Apostles. To the right is the 
history of the Virgin, the cathedral 
of Chartres being one of the oldest and 
most celebrated shrines of Our Lady 
in France; a shrine so old, the legends 
tell us, that the Druids worshiped 
here a Virgin that had miraculously 
given birth toa son. On the left is 
the Ascension of our Lord; and then, 
below, are great statues, chiefly of 
royal and princely benefactors of the 
cathedral,—what a blessing they wore 
more sculpturesque clothes in those 
days than they do now! Scarcely an 
inch of surface is undecorated. The 
capitals of the col- 
umns have minute 
representations of 
the chief incidents 
in the life of our 
Lord; the arches 
of the left door- 
way contain the 
signs of the zo- 
diac; those of the 
right, the liberal 
arts; those of the 
centre, the hosts 
of heaven assist- 
ing our Lord as 
He judges the 
people; all told, 
more than seven 
hundred figures 
enter into the 
decoration of 
these portals. 
Splendid as are 
the west portals, 
they are not the 
richest nor the 
most interesting 
portions of the 
cathedral. The 
sculpture here is 
arly, the large 
statues long drawn 
out, the features 
stiff, the attitudes 
constrained: it is FIGURE AT CHARTRES. 
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only when they are examined with 
care that the modern traveller under- 
stands their real import and appreci- 
ates the labor expended upon them, 
the art they represent. On each side 
of the cathedral, at the transept en- 
trances, are vast open porches, unlike 
any other porches in France, dec- 
orated within and without, piers, col- 
umns, arches, panels, with a separate 
series at the portals—the most 
sumptuous porches in the world. The 
royal house of France met the ex- 
pense of the north porch; a single 
French prince, Pierre de Dreux-Bre- 
tagne, that of the south. The wealth 
of sculpture is almost inconceivable. 
Kings, princes, prophets, apostles 
supply the material for the large 
statues. On the north the central 
door is dedicated to the Virgin. On 
the middle pier is St. Anne, holding 
her daughter in her arms; on each side 
are colossal statues of personages of 
the Old Testament who prophesied 
the birth of our Lord; over the door is 
the Coronation of the Virgin; on the 
arches is a multitude of angels and 
persons, ancestors of the Virgin, real 
and symbolic, assisting in her tri- 
umph. And on the other portals, on 
the arches, the piers, the columns, 
wherever a statue might be stood or a 
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group fastened up, are other repre- mere recital of whose names would fill 
sentations of scenes and events in the many pages. 

life of the Virgin or more or less di- The north porch illustrates the 
rectly connected with her history, the — story and the glory of the Virgin; the 
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south porch, the power and might of 
her divine Son. On each side of the 
central doorway, which contains a fig- 
ure of Christ blessing, are great 
statues of the Apostles, each with his 
symbol. Above is Christ seated in 


judgment, with the Virgin and St. 
John the Evangelist seated on either 





side, and kneeling 
angels with the in- 
struments of the 
Passion. It is a 
portion of the rep- 
resentation of the 
Last Judgment, 
the details of which 
are shown in the 
small sculptures of 
the arches, where 
the whole _hier- 
archy of heaven 
is depicted in the 
ordered series de- 
scribed in the Book 
of Revelations. The 
other doorways 
are decorated with 
statues of the saints of the church, 
with popes and bishops and great 
ecclesiastical personages; and, as 
on the north porch, there is a 
multitude of minor sculptures, all con- 
cerned with sacred subjects, and all 
having a definite meaning. Surely 
it was not necessary to be able to 
read, when the whole Bible and al- 
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most all of church history were 
shown thus graphically at the ca- 
thedral doors where they could not 
fail to be seen, and from which 
even the most indifferent must have 
taken away some memory of the holy 
scenes there illustrated, or of some 
sacred symbol there commemorated. 

And Chartres is 
not alone in this 
respect. The ca- 
thedral of Amiens, 
because its city is 
conveniently  situ- 
ated on the rail- 
road between the 
English ports and 
Paris, is the best 
known of all 
French cathedrals 
save that of Paris. 
Like Chartres and 
Bourges, it is dec- 
orated with a veri- 
table bible in 
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stone, admirably preserved and re- 
stored with great care. The sculp- 
tures date from the thirteenth century ; 
by that time art was well advanced, 
technique and expression had been 
well mastered, and the sculptors of the 
north easily surpassed their contem- 
poraries of Italy, and produced works 
that for beauty and power might well 
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be compared with modern achieve- 
ments which, indeed, were frequently 
surpassed. 

No French cathedral contains so 
well ordered a series as that of Amiens. 
The central doorway is dedicated to 
our Lord, with a marvellous statue on 
the middle pier, one of the most beau- 
tiful we have, an expressive, 
moving figure, the cele- 
brated Bon Dicu of Amiens. 
The northern portal 
is dedicated to St. 
Firmin, the apostle 
to Picardy and first 
bishop of Amiens, 
and the southern 
doorway to the Vir- 


gin. The great 
statues of the cen- 
tral door are the 


Apostles, those of the north- 
ern, local saints, and those 
of the southern, the Virgin, 
the Magi kings, St. Eliza- 
beth, St. Simeon and other 
personages associated with 
the early life of Christ. Be- 
vond these, on the piers that 
divide the front, continued 
from one end to the other, 
are prophets of the Old 
Testament; and underneath 
them are small medallions 
with symbolic reference to 
characteristic incidents in 
their writings. Underneath 


the Apostles are similar 
medallions, which are con- 
tinued wholly around the 


basement of the doors, with 
signs of the zodiac, repre- 
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kings of Juda, ancestors of Mary. 

And Reims! queen of French 
churches, the metropolitan cathedral 
of France, the most sumptuous church 
in Christendom,—that great church of 
Our Lady, where her own glorifica- 
tion in her Coronation has the chief 
place over the supremely decorated 
chief door; that church, so 
full of mystery, so buoyant 
with symbolism the culmi- 
nation of medizval 
art, —how can a 
poor pen depict its 
splendors or tell of 
its wonders! Scarce- 
ly a part of the fabric 
but has received 
adornment from the 
chisel of the sculp- 
tor. Those great 
western portals, lordly tri- 
umphal arches, rising as high 
as the surrounding dwell- 
ings, with wide open sides. 
broad enough, spacious 
enough, it almost seems, to 
embrace the world within 
their mighty arms, are cov- 
ered within and without with 
sculpture, that is continued 
on the panels of the piers be- 
tween them and at the ends, 
—yes, and on the rich open 
gables over the arches, and 
further up, around the rose 
window, to the gallery of the 
kings of Juda, ancestors of 
Mary, gazing down at her 
triumph below them. It is 
a marvellous church, mighty 
in size, splendid in art, and 


sentations of the seasons, gpypeg or saint Firmin above all supreme in_ its 
and other symbols. The ON SHE AMIENS sculpture. Here every 
panels over the doorways CATHEDRAL. French king, save Henry 
are descriptive of the themes IV.. was crowned; its 


to which they are dedicated; and, as 
in the other cathedrals, there is a mul- 
titude of minor sculptures, all with 
direct relation to the general scheme, 
descriptive and _ pictorial in the 
highest sense. High up over all, 
reaching from end to end of the 
front, is a majestic series of the 


archbishop was a peer of the realm 
and outranked many of the lord- 
liest nobles of France, and 
there was no stint of money for its 
building and its decoration. Fortu- 
nately, too, it was built and decorated 
at a time when lavish expenditure 
meant a lavish display of real works 
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of art, that for all time have been the 
admiration of mankind. 

In all the French churches it is easy 
to distinguish the particular theme of 
the portal sculptures from the repre- 
sentations on the great reliefs over the 
entrance. But the cathedral of Reims 
is an exception. Its west front was 
built in the fourteenth century, when 
the builders had begun to substitute 
glazed traceries in this place for the 
slabs of sculpture. So we must look 
above, to the sculpture on the gables, 
for the meaning of each series. 

Like the sculptures of the cathedral 
of Chartres, those of Reims offer al- 
most every possible biblical incident. 
But unlike those of Chartres, the 
sculptors here exhibit throughout a 
consummate mastery of their art, 
though the names of the carvers have 
been lost to us. The central portal of 
the west front, the Porte Royal, 
through which the French kings 
passed on their way to be crowned 
within, is given up to the glorifica- 
tion of the Virgin Mary. On the left 
are the life, crucifixion and ascension 
of our Lord. On the right is the 


Apocalypse, Christ seated in judg- 
ment. On the great buttress at the 
left are reliefs illustrating the recov- 
ery of the Cross by St. Helena; in the 
corresponding place on the right are 
scenes from the Last Judgment; and 
below, on either side of each doorway, 
are beautiful groups of statues, repre- 
senting scenes in the life of our Lord 
and His mother; the Visitation, the 
Presentation, the Magi kings, groups 
of saints, bishops and angels. At the 
sides of the doorways are small angels 
guarding the entrances to the sanctu- 
ary, the zodiac, the calendar; and 
above, in the arches, a bewildering 
multitude of small figures, angels, the 
hierarchy of heaven, the ancestors of 
the Virgin, and many small groups 
representing incidents in the life of 
our Lord. 

So many and so varied are the pic- 
tures cut in stone on these portals that 
it almost seems as if the imagination 
of the sculptors must have been ex- 
hausted on them; in reality they are 
only the beginning. Above, under 
the canopies crowning the great piers, 
are colossal statues, Jesus Christ in 
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the garb of a pilgrim, St. John the 
Evangelist, the Virgin, and St. Peter. 
Around the rose window, in the cen- 
tre, is a series of exquisite groups il- 
lustrating episodes in the lives of 
David and Solomon, whose statues 
stand at its base. Still higher, in the 
centre of the gallery of the kings of 
Juda, is Clovis, the founder of the 
French monarchy, the first Christian 
king of France, whose baptism at 
Reims in 496 by the famous arch- 
bishop St. Remi, the patron saint of 
Reims, was the most notable event in 
European history since the conversion 
of Constantine. 

The sculptures of this great stone 
bible do not end on the marvellous 
west front. On the north side the 


transept opens directly on to the 
street. Here are three portals, of 
which the central one, unlike the 


western portals, has a great sculptured 
tympanum above the entrance, the re- 
liefs and statues of the whole door be- 
ing concerned with the local saints 
and archbishops of Reims. Close be- 
side it is a lesser door, over which is 
the most beautiful conception of the 
Last Judgment which the Middle 
Ages has bequeathed to us, a wonder- 
ful work, partly defaced, it is true, in 
some respects, but still retaining its 
great statue of our Lord seated in 
judgment. Below are six of the 


Apostles, three on each side, and 
above, the angels blowing their trump- 
ets to awake the dead. 


The third 
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door is smaller than the others and, 
like the judgment doorway, is walled 
up. And then, all around the cathe- 
dral, under the canopies on the but- 
tresses, are angels, guarding in per- 
petuity the temple of God. 

So abundant is the sculpture on the 
exterior of the cathedral, that there 
was little left for the decoration of the 
interior. Like most of the French 
cathedrals, Reims has little figure 
sculpture within. The capitals of the 
clustered columns are superb types of 
foliated ornament; but the designers 
of the cathedral were content, as we 
may well be, with the sublimity of the 
architecture, rather than with an en- 
riched decoration. But one excep- 
tion, and an unusual one, was made in 
the west wall, the whole of whose in- 
ner surface is covered with a series of 
groups and statues in niches, illustrat- 
ing events in the life of our Lord. 
Here, alone, in all the cathedrals of 
France, the stone bible was repeated 
within and without; and the worship- 
ers as they streamed out of the great 
doors at the end of the nave saw be- 
fore them realistic illustrations of the 
truths that had been expounded to 
them from the pulpit. And once out- 
side, as they turned to look again at 
the glorious church, they saw also 
the same stories repeated, with an in- 
finite variety,—sermons in stone that 
have been taught without ceasing for 
six hundred years, and that, please 
God, will be taught for all time. 
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HE rapid settlement 
of the United States 
is a marvel. Once it 
was thought the fill- 
ing up would be so 
slow and was so nec- 
essary that the most 
enticing inducements were offered in 
the way of cheap and quick naturaliza- 
tion, in order to encourage immigra- 
tion and facilitate citizenship. The 
invitation of our too liberal and inex- 
pensive naturalization laws and the 
advantage, by rapid renunciation of 
allegiance to foreign governments, of 
escaping military service and restric- 
tions upon freedom of religion, press, 
labor and the acquisition of property, 
have brought a great influx of foreign- 
ers to our shores and thus furnished to 
our outlying territories rapid growth 
in population and effected the subju- 
gation of lands to agricultural pur- 
poses. The emergence of wide areas 
occupied only by Indians and wild ani- 
mals into civilized communities, the 
establishment of the machinery of 
laws and civilization, the change from 
“inhabitants” of dependent territories 
to the organized self-governed “peo- 
ple of co-equal states, have been the 
theme of romance and history, and 
have aroused exciting and disturbing 
political and constitutional questions. 
Some of our states, in genesis and 
early life, will be known in history 
largely by their connection with these 
issues, 

Other settlements in territories and 
states have not been so full of thrilling 
interest, nor associated with political 
crises, but they present other phases 
of sociology and are not to be over- 
looked in our analysis of American 
civilization. These diverse experi- 
ences make up the individual charac- 
teristics of state life and preserve us 
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uni- 
formity. There is a species of cosmo- 
politanism which does not leave what 
Balfour calls “the patriotism of race.” 
In that creed citizenship has no local 
habitation nor name nor root any- 


from dead-level, monotonous 


where. The truest patriotism begins 
with the family, the neighborhood, 
and has a local coloring, a flavor of 
the soil, and thence broadens to the 
state, and the nation. 

The whole of Alabama east of the 
Coosa and Alabama rivers was once 
embraced in the territory and jurisdic- 
tion of the Creek Indians. As a result 
of battle, treaty stipulation, private 
and government purchase of land, the 
pressure of the advancing population, 
of “manifest destiny,” the red man was 
gradually but surely dispossessed of 
home and hunting ground and trans- 
ported by the government to territory 
west of the Mississippi. Between 
1830 and 1840, a portion of East Ala- 
bama, the last portion held by the 
Indians, was thrown open for white 
settlement and occupancy. At that 
time it was of unsurpassed beauty; 
Nature had invested it with her high- 
est charms. Alternations of mountain 
and vale, intersected by river and 
creek, abundantly supplied with 
springs of never-failing water, made a 
climate as genial and balmy as any in 
Italy. The streams were of water so 
pellucid that a silver coin could be 
seen ten or twenty feet under the sur- 
face. Fish were plentiful, and hook 
and net gave pleasure to anglers and 
acceptable variety on hospitable table. 
Birds of varied kinds and plumage 
made the dense and umbrageous for-. 
ests, of oak and pine and maple and 
cedar and sweet gum and chestnut and 
hickory, vocal with their melody. 
Game was abundant; deer and bear 
and fox and wolf and raccoon and 
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opossum and mink and _ partridge 
helped to make this earthly paradise 
most attractive to sportsmen. The 
scil was so fertile that it bore abundant 
crops on slightest solicitation. 

With the removal of the Indians 
came the opening of public lands and 
of Indian reservations for private sale 
or government entry. The govern- 
ment exacted “specie,” as gold and 
silver were called in common par- 
lance, which could be had only at 
a heavy premium. The bulk of the 
circulating medium was a few bank 
notes, of questionable solvency, and 
“shin plasters,” the latter being issued 
by railways, towns, stage companies, 
merchants, hotel proprietors and even 
saloon keepers. The land office was 
besieged from early morn to dewy eve 
by those eager to make entries. The 
excitement was intense, in a modified 
form reminding -one of the Klondike 
adventurers. The receiver was of- 
fered tempting bribes to give prefer- 
ence by way of precedence of entry or 
by other methods. But he was of un- 
swerving integrity and did not permit 
his reputation to be smirched by even 
a suspicion of partiality or dishonesty. 
My father lived on the main'road from 
Georgia and Tennessee, eleven miles 
from the land office, and the land 
buyers were passing at every hour of 
the day and night. The “specie,” usu- 
ally silver, was carried in saddle bags 
and not unfrequently those whose 
prospect for homesteads was involved 
in a successful entry, would make pil- 
lows of the bags so as to secure the 
contents from harm, and have them- 
selves in readiness for a start before 
day. 

The attractiveness of the country 
and the extravagant tales told about 
its fertility soon brought many fami- 
lies, who came on foot, on horseback, 
in carriages and wagons, with slaves 
and horses and cattle and implements 
of husbandry and everything to which 
immigrants clung from association or 
which was regarded as necessary for 
pioneer life. We have associations of 
"4gers and much literature on the 
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overland trains and the moving acci- 
dents by flood and field. The more 
quiet caravan which journeyed to 
Alabama had less of hardship and 
danger, but is not destitute of pictur- 
esqueness. My boyish recollection re- 
calls vividly the carriages with father 
and mother and small children, the 
horses with saddles, the wagons drawn 
by horses and mules, filled with mov- 
ables, the tents at night, the big fires, 
the round of amusements. The fami- 
lies of negroes, the aged sires and 
granddames, the men, women and 
children, all joyous and merry, the 
loud laughter, the practical joke, the 
jocund songs, made a picture of pa- 
triarchal life which reminds one of 
Jacob in his journeyings, with family 
and herds and servants, from a far land 
to Canaan. Then came busy activity 
in getting ready for crops, building 
houses, cutting down the forests, 
making roads, ploughing the land, 
planting corn and cotton and potatoes, 
sowing oats and wheat, and making 
ready the garden and the orchard. 
Under the bustling, universal indus- 
try, a transformation soon occurred, 
and the fertile land was yielding a most 
bountiful harvest. Cotton was the 
main staple, and it had to be trans- 
ported seventy or eighty miles to mar- 
ket, by means of flat boats on the rivers 
when they were swollen, or by the slow 
wagon. When I was a boy, my father 
would sometimes permit me, with a 
trusted negro driver, to accompany 
the wagon to the head of navigation, 
and we were absent for seven or eight 
days. The camp fires at night, the 
cooking of simple meals, the horrible 
roads, the stalling in the mud, the river 
and the steamboat, the buying and 
selling of cotton and groceries, made 
an indelible impression on my youth- 
ful mind. Such experiences can never 
be enacted in this country again. 

The immigrants, from neighboring 
states, needed no slow process of as- 
similation, and were, of course, of a 
mixed character; but the large ma- 
jority came in families, the heads of 
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which, male and female, were not des- 
perate adventurers, but people of good 
habits who had reluctantly left old 
and worn-out lands to improve their 
condition in a new country. One of 
the many evils of slavery was that it 
generated improvidence, _ thriftless- 
ness, the one-crop system, bad farm- 
ing, while it dispersed population and 
made improvements by combination 
difficult and expensive. It was con- 
sidered easier and more economical 
to abandon worn-out land and buy 
new than to reclaim what improvi- 
dence and bad culture had ruined. 
These early pioneers brought with 
them their household gods, their an- 
cient habits and convictions. In the 
old state they were Whigs and Demo- 
crats, Methodists, Baptists and Pres- 
hyterians, and they remained so in the 
new. In ante-bellum days there, was 
no free public school system in the 
Southern states, but there were col- 
leges, state and denominational, and 
private academies, and excellent pro- 
vision was made for the education of 
girls. The Wesleyan Female Institute 
of Macon, Georgia, claims to have 
been the first college to graduate and 
confer a diploma upon a woman; and 
the Judson Female Institute of Ala- 
bama was organized as far back as 
1839. In this new country, good 
academies were soon found in every 
neighborhood; and I remember, much 
to my sorrow, the day after my ar- 
rival at the new and strange home, to 
have started to school to a teacher, a 
graduate of Dublin University, whom 
my father had persuaded to migrate 
to Alabama and continue his work. 
Spelling, reading, writing, geography, 
arithmetic, Latin, Greek, algebra, and 
geometry, were taught, and public 
declamations were common and very 
popular. Not even a smattering of 
physics or English literature was in- 
cluded in the curriculum. Churches 
were soon built in the villages and in 
the country, and camp-meetings, pro- 
tracted meetings and Sunday Schools 
were auxiliaries in religious influence 
and instruction. The preachers gen- 
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erally were not learned in the sciences 
or classics, but they were familiar with 
the Bible and had studied human na- 
ture and were leaders in and advocates 
of all movements for progress, and 
made upon the nascent communities 
impressions for good which still sur- 
vive. In religious meetings the mani- 
festations of excitement were often so 
violent as to result in shouting, 
spasms and trances, and women were 
sometimes borne in unconsciousness 
from the house as if they were under 
some hypnotic spell. These extrava- 
ganzas were not confined to the ne- 
groes, nor wholly to the illiterate; they 
abounded among white people, and 
were not condemned as merely phy- 
sical or as proceeding from other than 
religious emotions. Some preachers 
discouraged these things; but more 
frequently the “cloth” withheld, even 
if they felt disapproval. Negro 
preachers were not infrequent. They 
were of course ignorant and incapable 
of giving instruction. Sometimes mis- 
sionaries were employed to hold 
special services for the race; but gen- 
erally both races worshiped in the 
same house at the same hour, the 
slaves occupying galleries or portions 
of the house partitioned by a low 
wooden wall. 

There was only a partial or tem- 
porary absence of organized political 
life, for the territory was within the 
limits of the state of Alabama, which 
soon marked off counties, established 
courts of justice, and put into opera- 
tion all the machinery of civil gov- 
ernment. Just preceding elections, 
politics ran high, but did not inter- 
fere with personal friendships or 
good neighborhood. The worst ac- 
companiment of candidacy for 
popular suffrage was a _ mischiev- 
ous custom of “treating,” and it was 
rare that a seeker for office had 
the courage to set himself in oppo- 
sition to this pernicious encourage- 
ment of the use of intoxicants. Those 
who sought election to Congress, the 
legislature, the governorship, or as 
presidential electors, and often aspir- 
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ants for lower positions, resorted to 
the “stump,” as the medium for mak- 
ing themselves and their views known 
to the voters, and I have heard in Ala- 
bama as eloquent and as powerful dis- 
courses, prior to 1841, as I heard 
in Boston in 1844. Candidates, agree- 
ing on time and alternation, had joint 
discussions from day to day, and these 
debates were educative in the highest 
degree. Personalities, except in the 
way of humor or badinage, were for- 
hidden, and usually candidates for the 
higher offices submitted facts and ar- 
guments to persuade and convince and 
to win intelligent support. It is very 
doubtful whether modern political 
methods, machine politics, separate 
party meetings, are an improvement 
upon the contests when Greek met 
Greek in intellectual combat. 

Rural life, sparse population and 
nced of mutual assistance developed a 
warm-hearted and general hospitality, 
real courtesy of manners, respect for 
the manhood and worth of others and 
a degree of self-reliance and individu- 
ality of opinion and action which do 
not exist to so great a degree in more 
artificial society. There were no mil- 
lionaires, but there was no need of 
poorhouses. There was some inequal- 
ity in property, but absolutely nothing 
in the white race like a defined or rec- 
ognized aristocracy. African slavery 
drew an ineffaceable line of demarca- 
tion between the white and the black 
races; but no white man, upright and 
sober, was proscribed and ostracized. 
Slavery begot some arbitrary exercise 
of authority, sometimes pushed to 
cruelty, but I have known of cases in 
courts where men classed as wealthy 
were indicted and punished for cruelty 
to slaves. Usually the relation be- 
tween master and servant was one of 
marked kindness and good will; and a 
recent visit to this part of Alabama 
showed “infallible proofs,” among the 
few surviving slaves, of the affection 
with which sons and daughters of “old 
master” were regarded. 

In a sparsely settled and homogen- 
eous community there was frequent 
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Corn shuck- 
ing was a helpful, neighborly amuse- 
ment, almost an institution. The ears, 
when pulled from the stalk, were 
hauled to the “crib” or house for stor- 
ing the grain and piled up against it 


need for mutual service. 


it a huge heap. A night was ap- 
pointed for the “shucking’’; the neigh- 
bors came themselves and sent their 
negro men or half-grown boys. Two 
leaders, self-elected or chosen by con- 
sent, became managers or captains of 
two divisions. By rails or cords, the 
heap was divided as nearly as might 
be into two equal parts. At a given 
signal the work began and continued 
for several hours until the corn was all 
husked. The shucks as torn off were 
cast behind the toilers, and the corn 
was thrown into the crib, uncovered 
for the purpose. The work was brisk, 
animating and exciting. At no other 
time, on no other occasion, was the 
negro song so characteristic. Some 
leader would sing a stanza, and the 
whole assembly would catch up the 
chorus and shout it out with a spirit, a 
metody, never excelled in academy or 
opera. Some of the leaders had an ex- 
traordinary talent for ready and hu- 
m:orous improvising, “hitting off” love 
sentiments or race characteristics and 
superstitions or plantation work or the 
master’s or some neighbor’s peculiari- 
ties or the eccentricities of some well- 
known negro. Br’er Rabbit and Br'’er 
Fox often came in as subjects, and the 
improvisation thrilled the participants 
in the song, so that the refrain would 
be repeated with a kind of infatuation 
amounting almost to frenzy. <A jug 
of whiskey, circulated freely, did not 
permit any flagging of enthusiasm. 
When the winning side had the vic- 
tory in view, they would stamp their 
feet, dance, hurrah, jump upon the re- 
maining corn, sing with increasing 
fervor, give all the possible demon- 
strations of satisfaction and trium- 
phant joy, and then volunteer to help 
their defeated foes. If the owner of 
the corn was a kind master and popu- 
lar, the negroes would lift him on their 
shoulders and carry him around the 
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house and through the yard, all fol- 
lowing in procession and singing, in 
some favorite tune, improvised verses 
as to master, mistress, the children, 
or the approaching meal. Then came 
a big supper of bread, meat, veg- 
etables and coffee, which ended the 
amusement. 

Horse racing, fox and deer hunting 
and seining were amusements for men. 
Cricket, polo, croquet, baseball, cy- 
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cling, golfing and football were un- 
known, but at weddings and parties 
there was dancing, and among the 
beys and youths were “shinny,” town 
ball, from which baseball has been 
evolved, quoits, “fives,” existing in 
Spain as a national game, wrestling 
and foot races. Every man and boy 
cculd shoot and ride, and out-door life 
gave to both sexes health and physical 
strength to bear fatigue. 
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By Emma Playter Seabury. 
AIN and mist, and a lowering sky, a line on the cloud’s 
gray edge, 


A scurry of wind, a splash and dash, a ray of light in 


the gloom, 


A flurry of flakes, a shower of beams, a flash on my window 





ledge, 


And a robin sings the song of the spring, and its melody fills 


my room. 
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By Ada Elizabeth Herrick. 


HE dawn reddened 
slowly in the east. 
Thin clouds blew 
westward, lifted like 
mist from the sea of 
crimson that surged 
up the sky. The 
light increased; the 

outlines of tree trunks filled in; leaves 
stirred, flaunting their scarlet to the 
breeze; birds began to twitter in the 
treetops. Then, on a sudden the sea 
which Smith had been looking at up 
there beyond parted, and the red 
waves reared straight on either side, 
their vivid color dulled by the dazzling 
glory that burst between them, and 
the sun rose. 

Smith stretched his limbs, cold and 
aching from contact with the damp 
wood mould. Another day had be- 
gun with the gorgeous pageant before 
him; fine and not too cold,—a good 
day for a ten miles’ tramp, withthe sun 
for warmth and the suggestion of dull 
skies and coming frosts in the brisk 
wind as stimulus. He must be up 
and traveling, for the autumn was 
blustering into winter and the com- 
fortable quarters furnished him by a 
paternal government lay far from the 
woods of Berkshire. He dragged 
himself to a sitting posture against 
the trunk of the tree that had shel- 
tered his slumber. There was no de- 
mand on him in Nature’s lodging- 
house for a polite toilet; the kingbird, 
whose bright eyes twinkled at him 
under the crimson canopy of a 
maple leaf, and the gray wrens that 
hopped unconcernedly around his 
feet were not exacting as to the de- 
cencies which civilization requires. 
It was the same to them whether their 
shabby companion ran a dirty hand 
through his hair, or made a pretense 
of reducing its stubbornness to order 
182 








under the broken teeth of a pocket- 
comb: in this they had no concern; 
but when, on rare occasions, Smith, 
burning under the dryness of his 
dusty skin, divested himself of his gar- 
ments and plunged into a clear stream 
that followed the road under a fringe 
of willows, the feathered companions 
of his solitude, disturbed in their 
morning bath, fluttered out of the 
water with expostulatory chirps, scat- 
tering a fine spray from their flapping 


wings upon Smith’s bare, brown 
shoulders, 


But this morning there was no 
brook nearer than the meadow on the 
further side of the wood; so the tramp 
resigned himself to forego the luxury 
of cleanliness and prepared himself for 
his breakfast, begged from a neigh- 
boring farmhouse the night before 
against just such a sensation of empti- 
ness as he now experienced, by a 
hasty rub of his hands along the outer 
seam of his trouser legs. Then he 
unbuttoned his overcoat, a warm 
chinchilla, borrowed from a clothes- 
line where it had been hung to air 
after its summer seclusion between 
layers of paper and camphor-gum, 
and produced from an inner pocket a 
small tin box, which he set upon his 
knees. 

“No tablecloth nor napkins in this 
mansion,” he said with a laugh. “T 
don’t take to useless things like them 
nor knives, nor forks, nor spoons, nor 
salt-cellars. This here box, chuck 
full, an’ its cover for a plate, an’ I’m 
happy as a king eatin’ off his gold an’ 
silver dishes. I s’pose them’s what a 
king eats off of,’ he concluded 
thoughtfully. 

Smith uncovered his box and ex- 
amined its contents with a critical eye: 
—half a dozen crackers, a slice of cold 
roast beef bestowed upon him by a 
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tender-hearted farmer’s wife, a slice of 
brown bread, and two eggs, filched 
from the henhouse of his benefactress. 
Not a bad breakfast for a wanderer; 
nothing lacking but a cup of coffee; 
a reminiscent whiff of that beverage, 
last tasted over a month ago, mingled 
with the exhalation from the decaying 
leaves on the ground. 

“Lord, but a king’s a lucky dog!” 
he went on, returning to the subject 
of royalty. Wonder what a king’d 
think, if he could see me now,—Albert 
Edward, say; he’s only a _ prince, 
though, ‘less the old lady’s shuffled off 
since I see a newspaper last. That 
ain't left at my door very often;— 
newsboy don’t do his duty. Thomas 
Smith, vagrant,—that’s what they 
calls me in their court column—wants 
to know why Johnny Jones, newsboy, 
don’t leave him the mornin’s paper 
reg’lar—Union or Republican —not 
partik’lar which, I ain't.” He 
broke off a bit of cracker and put it 
into his mouth, crunching it noisily 
between his teeth. His thoughts took 
anew turn. “Saw a fam’ly to break- 
fast t’ other mornin’. Had a table full 
of things, an’ there they was eatin’ an’ 
chattin’ an’ enjoyin’ themselves. 
Wonder how they’d like to keep house 
this way. I say, it’s darned lone- 
some!” He stared gloomily ahead of 
him into the thicket, while his hand, 
with the thick slice of beef, found its 
way at regular intervals to his mouth. 

There was a slight stir among the 
low maples and chestnuts that had 
sprung up amid a growth of lesser 
shoots between the gray old tree 
trunks that like staunch pillars upheld 
the roof of gayly colored leaves over 
the vagrant’s chamber, a stir followed 
by the light rustle of dried leaves and 
the snapping of twigs displaced under 
an animal’s steps. Smith was staring 
at the underbrush whence the sound 
came; he started slightly like a man 
who is always on guard against some- 
thing; then, reassured by the lightness 
of the noise, lunged his huge body 
forward and sat waiting. The noise 
continued and was succeeded by a 





slipping sound as if the animal, what- 
ever it was, had lost its footing; then 
the rush of a small body against the 
maple shoots, followed by a piteous 
wail. 

“Blessed if I don’t believe the little 
cat’s hurt!” ejaculated Smith, munch- 
ing away on his breakfast. “Wish 
‘twould come out. Lost itself, most 
likely, poor little devil. Hi, there! 
kitty, kitty!” and he tried to soften his 
gruff voice to reassuring gentleness. 

At the sound of a human voice in 
this wilderness the poor lost animal 
gave utterance to a louder, more be- 
seeching cry. The cautious advance 
began again, and after much rustling 
on the kitten’s part and encourage- 
ment on the part of Smith, a wee gray 
head thrust itself through the shrub- 
bery and a pair of eyes the color of 
the animal’s fur looked straight into 
his. The kitten cried again, disen- 
gaging its body from the bushes, and 
crawled weakly into the open. Evi- 
dently he had been a pet, for without 
manifesting any fear he dragged 
himself up Smith’s legs and, cuddling 
close to him, began to lick his hand. 

“Upon my soul.if here ain’t affec- 
tion!” ejaculated the tramp. “Poor 
little rascal! So you like me, do you? 
Well, you’re the only one,—'less 
there’s an old woman livin’ up in 
Hampshire that There! there!” 
stroking the soft fur. “’Tain’t best 
to stir up bygones. Nothin’ but skin 
an’ bones, that’s all you are. Where's 
your mother? How’d you lose her? 
S’pose you've got folks, or how do 
you ‘count for that there ribbon on 
your neck? You're all of a shiver— 
an’ hungry, too, I'll be bound. Well, 
youngster, I ain’t much beforehand 
with food, but I'll go shares with a 
comrade on the road—for I’m blest 
if I don’t believe you’re a tramp, 
too.” 

So saying, Smith tore off a bit of 
meat and held it between his fingers 
for the kitten to take. The starving 
creature snatched at it with eagerness; 
its claws flashed out from the wasted 
paws and, piercing the tramp’s trous- 
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ers, fastened in his flesh, while a trem- 
bling growl accompanied the rapid 
tearing of the food. 

“Here! here!” protested the tramp. 
“T ain’t much on politeness, young 
un’, but when folks give me food, I 
take it an’ say “Thank you,’ an’ never 
think of bitin’ an’ scratchin’ ’em. 
You're a bit too handy with your 
claws. Take ’em out, I say! That’s 
better. Now settle down quiet an’ [’ll 
give you another bite. Good? Well, 
[ should say! I didn’t expect com- 
p ny to breakfast, an’ it’s lucky for you 
[ hain’t eat up all that meat. Ready 
for some more? Well, I never! 
Guess you're hungrier’n I be. Ain’t 
had a thing since you got lost, have 
you?—unless you've caught a few 
crickets, like Sissy’s cat used to do; 
but they ain’t very fillin’.” 

Smith, his own breakfast forgotten 
in the novelty of filling another mouth 
than his own, sat tearing the beef into 
morsels small enough for that mouth 
to accommodate. When the last 
fragment of meat had disappeared, 
he finished his own breakfast with 
good appetite, while the kitten, with 
a dawning instinct of cleanliness, sat 
up on a fallen chestnut branch and 
washed its face with its diminutive 
paw. Then Smith rubbed his coat 
sleeve across his mouth, covered his 
tin box and restored it to his pocket, 
got up and shook himself, and made 
ready for a start. 

“Goodbye, young un’,” he said. 
“Hope you'll find your home again, 
or your folks ‘Il find you. You're too 
little to be travelin’ by yourself.” 

But the kitten by no means acqui- 
esced in the parting. No sooner had 
Smith taken a step forward than it 
trotted after him, purring, its gray 
eyes fixed in unwavering confidence 
on his face. The tramp leaned over 
and rubbed the little head. An un- 
comfortable lump rose in his throat. 
He hesitated, then picked up the kit- 
ten and hid his face in the soft fur. 
The lump went down. 

“Tt’s no go,’ he muttered. “I 
can’t do it. I can’t leave you here all 





alone to starve. You love me, you 
do, poor little wretch. I ain’t got no 
home, an’ you've lost yours; there’s 
nothin’ to do far’s I can see ’cept to 
jog along together. What d’ ye say, 
Cap'n?” 

The kitten loudly purred his satis- 
faction with the arrangement and, 
lifting one paw, bestowed a light tap 
on Smith’s cheek and rubbed its head 
against the bearded chin. After that 
Smith would sooner have parted with 
his right hand than with his helpless 
little friend. He put the Cap’n into 
the pocket of his overcoat, where the 
warmth and quiet soon lulled the con- 
tented animal to sleep. 

“Well, I’ve got to look lively, now 
I’m a fam’ly man,” the tramp solilo- 
quized, as he struck through the 
woods in the direction of the road he 
had abandoned the night before. “No 
chance to get took in this winter, for 
the Cap’n wouldn’t stand no sort of 
show in a jail. Uncle Sam don't 
board cats,”—and Smith drew a deep 
sigh over the change of plan necessi- 
tated by his acquisition of a traveling 
companion. There was only one 
thing to do,—hire out for the winter 
chores in the household of some in- 
valid farmer, who had no objections 
to reformed tramps and stray cats. 
But invalid farmers are hard to find in 
the county of Berkshire, where old 
men of eighty, tough and sound as 
the nuts on their own beech trees, fol- 
low the plow or pitch hay on the hot- 
test days of summer and in the winter 
shovel paths through snowdrifts up to 
the breast of a horse. Smith had a 
quiet laugh over the absurdity of his 
imagination, which had suggested so 
futile a quest, and went his way in the 
cheerful confidence of a care-free ex- 
istence that something lucky would 
turn up. He broke into a merry 
whistle as he crashed through the 
scrub-oaks and young birches upon 
the highway, There was nota village 
in sight, only a long stretch of white 
road blown. over with dust and dry 
leaves. The tramp looked down it, 
his gay tune ending in a prolonged 
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rueful note, for the road ran uphill and 
no comfortable farmhouse nestled 
among great trees gladdened his 
sight. 

“Not a promisin’ outlook,” he re- 
marked; but he forced his unwilling 
feet forward and climbed slowly to the 
top of the hill, where he sat down to 
rest on a stone wall close to the road. 
There was no hurry, provided he ar- 
rived somewhere by dinner time,— 
and it was early yet. He swung his 
feet idly against the stones and let an 
hour pass with its golden minutes un- 
employed. At last he slid from his 
perch and wandered along, digressing 
into meadows to look for speckled 
trout in brooks protected by the arm 
of the law and stopping by the road- 
side to stone chestnut trees whose rich 
yield had not yet been discovered by 
the small boys of the neighborhood. 
Toward noon he came to a farmhouse 
standing back from the road in a 
grove of pines. He went around to 
the side door and begged for food. 
The farmer’s daughter, a pretty little 
lass with blue eyes and two long 
braids of yellow hair, brought him a 
bowl of bread and milk, which he ate 
seated on the piazza steps, his back 
to the door and the kitten on his 
knees. He was careful to leave milk 
enough to satisfy Cap’n, who lapped 
it hungrily, with half shut eyes, 
sheathing and unsheathing his claws 
in a spirit of content. Smith, as he 
waited for Cap’n to drain the last 
drop, meditated offering his services 
for the winter to the farmer’s wife, 
whose heavy step passed from table to 
stove in the room behind him, till 
fragments of the woman’s talk 
reached his ears. She was scolding 
the child. 

“The idea, Annie! givin’ food to a 
good-for-nothing like that! Ten to 
one he’s a jail-bird; or if not, he’s an 
impostor. Most likely he’s better off 
than we be. Look at his overcoat, 
and tell me when your father had as 
good a one. If you feed one tramp, 
you'll have a dozen before the day’s 
out. If I had my way, the lazy crea- 


tures would be sent to the work- 
house.” 

Smith set down the bowl and re- 
stored the kitten surreptitiously to his 
pocket. “Guess we won’t tackle the 
old lady, hey, Cap’n? Don’t like our 
kind, she don’t. But there’s others”; 
and with this comforting reflection he 
rose to his feet, picked up the bowl 
and approached the door. 

“Just hear him mutter to himself,” 
cried the woman, “after that nice 
bread an’ milk you give him, Annie. 
Ungrateful scamp! I do wish you’d 
learn a lesson, child.” 

“Thank you,” said Smith, with pro- 
fessional gratitude. The little girl 
with the yellow braids took the bowl 
and smiled at him somewhat patheti- 
cally. The smile meant: “I’ve had 
to endure a good deal from Ma’s 
tongue to feed you. I do hope you 
liked your dinner.” Smith under- 
stood. 

“Tt was good,” he answered, in awk- 
ward sympathy. “Don’t get fresh 
milk very often.” 

The child’s serious face brightened. 
She was really pretty. Smith looked 
at her attentively and wondered how 
much the little silver cross at her 
throat was worth. 

“Annie, you come here and pare 
these apples,” called the mother’s 
harsh voice. “I declare I don’t know 
what I’m going to do with you. 
You'll bring us all to the poorhouse 
yet; you throw out with a sieve fast- 
ern your father brings in with a 
bushel basket.” 

Tears sprang to the child’s eyes,and 
her mouth quivered. Smith eyed her 
furtively a moment, miserably con- 
scious that he was the unlucky cause 
of her suffering, then shuffled down 
the steps. Half way to the gate a 
thought struck him. He came back 
slowly. The child stood on the 
piazza, crying into a diminutive hand- 
kerchief. 

“Oh, she’s a corker, the old lady!” 
thought the tramp, kicking vindic- 
tively at a pebble in the path. When 
he reached the steps, he leaned over 
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them toward the child. “Say, you 
hain’t lost a little cat, have you, 
Sissy?” he asked, in a softened tone, 
“because, if you have, I’ve found one, 
a little gray one.” 

The girl shook her head with a fresh 
burst of sobs. The tramp would have 
liked to say something to comfort 
her; but his rough tongue had forgot- 
ten the gentle things it used to say to 
Sissy, and he was speechless in the 
presence of this childish grief. 

“It’s a damned shame!” he said 
savagely, as he sauntered down the 
road, “to pitch into a little girl like 
that. It got my dander up, that’s 
what it did. An’ how bad she felt 
about the kitten! Blessed if I don’t 
believe the Cap’n belongs to her after 
all, only she didn’t dare say so.” 

The morning’s tramp seemed to 
Smith to justify an after-dinner nap; 
so he halted under a tree not far from 
the farmhouse and, having sampled its 
apples, leaned against the trunk and 
slept until the late afternoon sun, 
slanting under the foliage, peered full 
into his face and awakened him. The 
kitten had crawled out of his pocket 
and was following its tail in a dizzy 
round of merriment. Smith watched 
its frolic lazily for a little, thinking of 
the tricks he should teach it when its 
thin body should have filled out and 
its paws regained a kittenish round- 
ness; then, warned by the sharp snap 
of the night wind already sweeping up 
from the river, he got to his feet, 
picked up the happy Cap’n and jour- 
neyed on. Half an hour of brisker 
walking than he was wont to indulge 
in brought him to the brow of a hill, 
from which he looked down on a vil- 
lage set among the trees, its gray roofs 
reddened by the sunset. 

“Lucky we hain’t much further to 
go, Cap'n,” he said. “I’m about 
played out, Iam. Gettin’ too old for 
this sort of thing—fam’ly man like 
me”; and he allowed himself a grin 
over the pleasantry. 

The descent was easy, and the 
tramp’s steps were accelerated by the 
prospect of supper and a shelter for 
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the night. He swung down the hill 
at a rapid pace and turned the bend in 
the road at its foot abruptly upon a 
long village street, on either side of 


which houses straggled in uneven 
row. They were square and comfort- 


able, the wide yards in front enclosed 
by white picket fences. There was a 
dazzling uniformity in the color of the 
buildings; even the two churches, 
squared up facing each other across 
the street, doughty champions of rival 
creeds, glistened in coats of the purest 
white. Smith set his feet firmly on 
the gravel of the sidewalk, stamping 
off the dust that had powdered his 
shoes. The kitten, frightened by the 
noise, pushed its head out and uttered 
a shrill cry. Smith laughed and 
rubbed the gray head, thrusting it 
back into the pocket. 

“There ain’t nothin’ to be scared at, 
Cap’n. There, now, lie quiet, while 
I make up my mind which ofthese here 
boxes we'll crawl into for the winter. 
The first’s no go; all closed up; old 
maid an’ a dog, or somebody dead. 
Second one, everybody’s alive and got 
some flowers in the winders, but I'll 
bet there ain’t more’n four rooms in 
the whole establishment. How’s the 
next? Big square house, lawn and 
stables. That’s the place, Cap’n! 
keep a stiff upper lip, old boy! We’re 
most home.” 

The clumsy irony delighted the 
tramp. It pleased his imagination to 
house comfortably his homelessness. 
The best farmhouse, the most produc- 
tive land, the purest breed of stock 
were his; he warmed himself by the 
fire of the householder and trespassed 
least when he appropriated to himself 
another’s all. 

He followed the flag walk around 
to the kitchen door, which was opened 
in response to his knock by an Irish 
virl, sharp of tongue. No, there was 
no man wanted. If there was, her 
folks didn’t hire tramps,—had men 
from the city with references. 

Smith fixed his eyes audaciously on 
her fresh prettiness and_ coolly 
dropped into a chair on the porch. 
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“By your leave, Miss,” he said. ‘‘Ain’t 
the rule been changed since you 
come? I’ve been in New York, an’ 
many’s the fine girl like you I’ve seen 
trampin’ through the streets, an’ for 
all | know they tramped from Ireland 
an’ they’re trampin’ yet. But that’s 
nothin’ to do with me. What I wants 
is a job an’ a good one. Is there a 
man anywheres about here?” 

The girl, taken aback by his ef- 
frontery, showed visible signs of fear. 
At the suspicious question she with- 
drew her head from the narrow aper- 
ture a cautiously opened door had left 
between it and the jamb and shut the 
door with a slam. Smith laughed at 
the click of a key and the rasping of a 
quickly .drawn bolt. 

“She’s a brave one! Wonder what 
she thought I was goin’ todo! Well, 
Cap'n, seems I made a mistake, seems 
it ain’t our house after all. We'll 
have to tramp it a little longer till we 
come to a place where we can bunk 
for the night.” He raised himself 
slowly from the chair and went his 


way, patting the outside of his pocket. 
to reassure Cap’n, who had set up a 


shrill clamor for food. “Oh, don’t 
you bother,” he said. “You’re goin’ 
to have your supper, if I have to shy 
into a barn an’ milk a cow into my tin 
box. So just you trust to me. I 
never go back on a pal like some fel- 
lers.” 

After two or three unsuccessful at- 
tempts at the doors of the more pros- 
perous looking dwellings, the tramp 
decided to take the houses in order, 
having learned to bear with indiffer- 
ence a door slammed in his face and 
the curt command from the master of 
the house to “get out of here double 
quick.” 

So he came on to the churches, 
closed and blinded. God’s house was 
no place for vagrants, the tramp knew 
very well. Inthe churchly scheme of 
the nineteenth century there is no 
provision for the wayfarer. When 
the Reformation opened the Bible to 
mankind, it closed the doors of the 
churches and transformed the refuge 
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of the shelterless into the meeting- 
house of the elect. It is not strange 
that the poor are losing faith’, for the 
controller of God’s house, the modern 
Pharisee, has locked his doors against 
them and dropped the key into the 
pocket of his well-to-do sexton. But 
all this concerns the tramp very little; 
he knows nothing of the sanctuary of 
thee Middle Ages; he observes the 
wrong and rights it for himself in the 
simplest and easiest way by a loosened 
screw, a raised sash and a cushioned 
pew for a bed. 

It was too light yet for Smith to let 
himself in, but he marked the fourth 
window on the east side of the larger 
church for his attempt, for the sash 
looked loose and the window was par- 
tially shaded from the neighboring 
house by a dwarfevergreen. His ob- 
servations completed, he was going 
on, when the lock clicked, the door 
opened, and a withered little old man 
came out, white-haired and bowed; 
his cheeks glowed through their 
wrinkles with the ruddy hue of an au- 
tumn apple, and the quick, sharp 
glance of his gray eyes, lifted under 
shaggy brows, pierced Smith to the 
marrow like the nip of a winter’s 
frost. His cassock and biretta pro- 
claimed the priest, and instinctively 
Smith’s hand, trained in early rever- 
erence for the cloth, went to his cap. 
The old priest merely nodded, locked 
the door, and walked away. Half 
way across the churchyard he wheeled 
around suddenly and came back. 

“Did you wish to go into the 
church?” he inquired,— and the voice, 
though thin and nervous, was kindly. 

Smith recalled his plan for the 
night and stammered, “No.” 

“Not just now,” corrected the old 
man, “but later, when I have gone to 
bed perhaps. There are good fasten- 
ings on the windows, however, so I 
think you would have some difficulty 
getting in. It would be easier for you 
to follow the path through the black- 
berry bushes around to the sacristy 
door. Lift the latch and go in; the 
door is never locked. I am not afraid 
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of your stealing anything,” he went 
on, while a humorous smile thawed 
the rigidity of his face, “because ther 
is nothing to steal. My vestments 
are not valuable and the chalice is 
only silver-plate.” 

The tramp perspired under the 
chinchilla overcoat. It is not pleas- 
ant to be branded as a thief at first 
sight, even if one has come to take 
secret pride in the crooked doings of 
his right hand; still less so when one’s 
intention is innocent, as in this case. 
He raised his abashed head and re- 
turned the priest’s glance steadily. 
“T wa’n’t goin’ to steal, Father,” he 
said, slowly and without heat. “I 
only wanted a place to sleep in, an’ I 
couldn’t get one nowhere else.” 

“There’s a law against breaking 
and entering, my friend,” said the 
priest. “Some fine day you'll find 
yourself in jail.” 

The tramp recalled the comfortable 
cell in which he had spent the cold 
days of last winter, and laughed iron- 
ically. “There’s worse places.” 

The priest’s keen eyes pierced him 
again. “Yes, my friend,” he said, 
after a short silence, “you are right; 
there are worse places. Sometimes 
the jail is the best place for a man.” 

“But s’posin’ he’s a fam’ly man,” 
suggested Smith, reminded of the cat 
of his adoption by a slight movement 
against his leg. 

“Then he had best live a straight 
life and keep away from the jail.” 

“It’s hard to live straight when 
you’ve nothin’ to begin on,” apolo- 
gized the tramp. 

“On the road apples are picked up 
more easily than honesty,” returned 
the priest. 

The tramp’s eyes lowered again, 
and he eyed the hole in his left shoe, 
working his toes toward it. He 
waited for the priest to speak again, 
—which the old man was not slow to 
do. “Well,” he said, “life has many 
crossroads. We priests are stationed 
atthe turn. It’s my business to make 
an honest man of you, and a decent 
member of society. Come, don’t keep 
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me standing here; this wind goes 
through me like a knife, and I’ve a 
lung trouble that will send me tramp- 
ing some day on a longer journey 
than you have come, I'll warrant; and 
maybe there'll be a tighter squeeze at 
the narrow gate than you’d have had 
getting in at the church window—we 
can’t tell.” The old man picked up 
the skirt of his shabby cassock and 
crossed with rapid step the neatly kept 
vard adjoining the church, passing 
around the front of a house of modest 
dimensions and down a gravel walk 
to the side door. Smith slouched 
along behind him, amazed, stupefied, 
lost in conjectures of his future. The 
side door opened a little way and a 
woman’s head protruded. 

“And I’d have known ye'd be that 
careless, Father,—no overcoat on a 
day like this! Faith, and ’twould be 
a saint could have patience with ye.” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” said the old 
man tartly, brushing past his house- 
keeper. “He’d be sorely tried, I’ve 
no doubt. I’m tried myself by my 
perversities—and I’m no saint. Come 
in, What’s-your-name?”’ 

“Smith.” 

“Picked that up too on the road, 
didn’t you? It’s common fruit, grows 
abundantly in every state in the 
Union. What’s your baptismal 
name,—John?” 

The grim humor bit the tramp. He 
had passed over the threshold and 
stood in a narrow hallway that tran- 
sected another broader in the form of 
a cross. He turned heavily on his 
heel and made a dash for the steps. 
“T'll be darned if I hadn’t rather live 
with the devil,” he muttered. 

But the little old man was too quick 
for him. The shrivelled arms flung 
the door violently to and turned the 
key in the lock. “I presume you’d 
find him a more congenial compan- 
ion,’ the priest remarked calmly, a 
smile breaking over his lips, chill and 
glittering as the first frost that whitens 
the maple leaves in autumn. “Go on, 


if you like; I’m used to abuse; or, bet- 
ter, lay off the brute with your hat and 














coat and sit down to a warm supper.” 

The tramp’s resentment yielded to 
the cravings of his stomach. He 
pulled off his coat, laid it over a chair, 
and dropped his greasy cap upon it. 
The priest picked up both, not gin- 
gerly, as the refined touch the gar- 
ments of the lower class, but with the 
firm grasp of one used to grapple with 
filth and disease, and led the way to 
the kitchen, where a table was spread 
with a white cloth and set for one. He 
hung overcoat and cap on a nail 
driven into the wall behind the stove, 
jerked a chair up to the table, brought 
a plate, cup and saucer from a cup- 
board, opened a drawer, and took out 
a knife and fork. 

“There!” he said, with satisfaction. 
“We're ready, or nearly so. Of 
course you want to wash. Yoy'll find 
a tin basin and soap in the sink there, 
and plenty of water in the pail. The 
towel hangs on a nail to the left.” 

Smith obeyed the suggestion, which 
was uttered in a tone of command, 
and removed the greater part of the 
stains of travel from his face and 
hands, washed his hair and combed it 
down sleekly before a small mirror 
that hung above the sink shelf. He 
observed that cleanliness improved 
his appearance. When he _ took 
his seat at the table opposite the 
priest, the latter eyed him approv- 
ingly. 

“Now that you’ve rubbed a little of 
the fur off, you begin to look like a 
man,” he observed, helping himself to 
bread, then passing the plate to Smith. 
Quickly accustoming himself to the 
novelty of the situation, Smith was 
not at all backward in imitating his 
host, and twice his brown hand slid 
the width of the table and brought 
back a spoonful of scalloped potatoes. 
The priest talked on in high, queru- 
lous tones, scolding alternately at the 
tramp, and at Divine Providence, 
which had afflicted him with rheu- 
matism and a predisposition to lung 
trouble. Smith listened curiously, 
lost in wonder at a priest who 
ate in the kitchen and was on such 
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terms of familiarity with the Almighty 
as to dare find fault with His dispen- 
sations. It is a great thing for a va- 
grant to break bread with a friend of 
God and a guardian of those tremen- 
dous mysteries of religion, yet 
strangely enough he did not feel out 
of place. The priest was human,— 
not one of those living marbles, frozen 
out of all semblance to humanity, 
whom one sometimes finds set up in 
cathedrals for the edification of angels 
and the stupefaction of the faithful; 
he spread his bread thickly with butter; 
he sat at table with the publican and 
sinner and rated him roundly; he had 
the shrewdness of a lawyer and the 
temper of a devil. From the first 
Smith had felt a kinship with him, al- 
though his untrained mind bowed to 
the priest’s intellectual superiority. 
He had found himself an old acquaint- 
ance of his host, with whom conceal- 
ment was ridiculous and evasion futile. 
He had no shamefaced apprehension 
that this seamed and nicked old piece 
of earthenware would be the worse for 
contact with his smuttiness; instead, 
he experienced a sensation of spiritual 
refreshment, as if he had got rid of 
part of his own dirt in the vigorous 
moral bath to which he had been sub- 
jected. 

“You hinted at a family,” said the 
priest at last. He had finished his 
supper and now leaned back in his 
chair expectantly. “Wife and chil- 
dren?” 

Smith felt himself fairly cornered 
and threw up his hand. There is no 
use lying when there is nothing to be 
gained by it; and there is no advan- 
tage in working one’s brain to sup- 
port an imaginary family for the pur- 
pose of gaining the sympathy of an 
old man who never had any. The 
tramp straightened in his chair and 
flung his knife and fork down on the 
table. 

“Took here, Father,” he said, meet- 
ing the priest’s eyes without flinching. 
“I told you I’d got a fam’ly, or what 
amounts to the same thing. Well, I 
hain’t. I hain’t got nor chick nor 
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child in the wide world. — I lied to 
you.” 

“T suppose so. Most people do,” 
said the priest, his old face imperturb- 
able. 

“But there was a reason for it,” the 


tramp went on, remembering the 
Cap’n. “I didn’t care for myself, for 


I could have got took in an’ had a 
nice comfortable room an’ meals reg- 
‘jar at Uncle Sam’s boardin’ house; 
but, you see, I couldn’t take Cap’n 
there.” 

“T don’t see,” said the priest. 
Captain is your comrade?” 

A peculiar look flashed over the 
tramp’s face, a commingling of bitter- 
ness and amusement, but he answered 
heartily. “Yes. He come to me in 
the woods, most starved an’ thin as 
your hands. I give him some of my 
breakfast, an’ we’ve been joggin’ 
along together all day. Yes, sir, 
Cap’n’s my comrade, as you say, an’ I 
don’t go back on a feller that’s eat my 
food an’ bunked with me like. he has. 
So I made up my mind I'd get work 
an’ settle down an’ live honest. I’ma 
tramp an’ I’m good for nothin’, an’ 
I’ve helped myself to things weren’t 
mine sometimes when they was 
handy; but I never went back oy a pal 
nor kicked away a brute animal that 
come to me for help. An’ when I see 
that little lost thing taggin’ after me, 
I hadn’t the heart to leave him be- 
hind; so I just picked him up an’ 
lugged him along.” 

“Squirrel?” inquired the old clergy- 
man, biting the word sharply in two. 

“No.” The tramp got up, shuffled 
across the room to his overcoat, dived 
deep in its pocket, and brought out 
the Cap'n, wakened suddenly from a 
nap and blinking solemnly. He be- 
gan to stroke the startled head. 

“T abominate cats,” jerked 
priest. 

For a second the tramp stood mo- 
tionless, the Cap’n curled on his arm, 
his hand following the soft curve of 
the little creature’s back. The curt 
words of the priest were equivalent to 
a rejection. Smith felt himself con- 
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demned, not for the worst thing he 
had ever done, but for the best. His 
code of moral law was short. One 
commandment did duty for the deca- 
logue: Thou shalt not desert thy 
comrade. His conscience, elastic in 
regard to falsehood and theft, stiffened 
rigidly at loyalty. He was an ignor- 
ant man; perhaps the priest knew bet- 
ter; but, right or wrong, he would 
stick to his one principle and the 
Cap’n. 

“What are vou going to do?” in- 
quired the priest, for the tramp was 
taking down his overcoat from its nail. 

“Jog on,” said Smith doggedly. 
**Pears like the Cap’n an’ me ain't 
wanted here.” 

A spark flew from the flint. The 
old man unclasped his hands from his 
knees, clenched them, and brought 
them down heavily on the table. 

“Oh, by all means do,” he snapped. 
“Charter the witch’s broomstick and 
fly away to the moon with your pre- 
cious cat. Go and leave a good home 
when it’s offered you, go back to the 
road, go on lying, stealing and cheat- 
ing, and you'll come to the gallows 
some day. Put that creature into the 
shed, hang up your coat, sit down, 
and tell me, if you can, who asked you 
to go. I didn’t, and I don’t want you 
to. I simply remarked, as I sup- 
posed I had a right to, that T abom- 
inate cats. And I do,—wretched, 
screeching things! Then off you flew 
on a tangent, and you'd have been 
half a mile from here by this time if 
you’d had your way; but you didn’t, 
and [’ll warn you that vou won’t have 
it in my house. There, now, you 
seem to be cooling down a bit. That’s 
right. Get over this habit of blazing 
at the first spark.” 

The priest finished kindly enough, 
even permitting himself a_ smile, 
which thawed his face so completely 
that it presaged to the tramp a rise in 
temperature after the storm. Invol- 
untarily Smith shook himself to dis- 
lodge imaginary hailstones from his 
garments, and sat down in the chair 
indicated by the long forefinger of his 
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host. From behind the shed door 


came the distressed wailing of Cap'n, 
the victim of the situation. 

“IT don’t care for myself,” Smith 
said, roused by the sound to a further 
effort in the prisoner’s behalf. “I can 
tramp it an’ look out for myself; but 
the Cap’n, he can’t. I ain’t worth a 
home, an’ I know it, but Cap’n—I say, 
it's a damned shame!” 

“Fudge!” said the priest sharply. 
That closed the subject. The tramp 
dared venture no more; he sat un- 
easily on his chair, wondering how he 
could stealthily convey a bit of supper 
to his little friend. The priest pushed 
hack his chair, took a breviary out of 
his pocket, and began to read the of- 
t 
; 


ice, occasionally pausing to cross 
iimself and say a prayer. At last he 
closed the book, tinkled a bell that 
stood on the table, got up briskly, and 
walked into an adjoining room. Smith 
reached the table in a long step, and 
plunged his hand into the potato dish. 
Ile was not sure that the Cap’n would 
eat potatoes, but there was nothing 
else. There was an interval during 
which the kitchen was empty, but 
when Mrs. Halloran came in, bristling 
with impatience, the tramp sat bent 
forward in his- chair, reflectively rub- 
bing his right hand up and down his 
trouser leg. Mrs. Halloran ate her 
supper, cleared the table, and began 
to wash the dishes. She was indig- 
nant at the tramp’s presence, but 
dared not interfere with her master’s 
plans by dismissing him. Presently 
the door opened a crack, and a thin 
voice slipped through the aperture. 


“There’s milk in the pitcher and a 


” 


basin in the cupboard 
The door closed. Smith drew a 
low whistle of amazement and delight. 
The old cove was coming round, sure 
enough. The burr was prickly, but 
the nut sound; and his tough fingers 
did not shrink from a few scratches. 
“IT tell you, Cap’n,” he said glee- 
fully, as he set the basin of milk on the 
shed floor, “we’ve been through a 
whole winter to-night,—snow, an’ 
blow an’ hail; but spring’s comin’ on 
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now, though you won’t see no May- 
buds nor hear no little birds a-singin’ 
yet awhile.” 

The tramp went to bed in the cham- 
ber over the kitchen in a very con- 
tented frame of mind, and as he drew 
the blankets up to his chin laughed 
to scorn the wind tossing in boister- 
ous sport the limbs of the maple out- 
side his windows. He fell into a 
dream quickly and found himself 
jerked, dragged, and pushed by the 
energetic arms of the old priest along 
a familiar road leading up into the 
hills of his native state, through stony 
pastures and woods fragrant with the 
scent of summer, across the bridge 
from which he had dangled many a 
fishline, past the church whose steeple 
gloried in a gilded weathercock and 
the church that held a tarnished cross 
above the trees; down a side street and 
in at a gate sagging on its hinges, be- 
hind which, in the narrow path that 
led through a wilderness of blossomed 
grass and rosebushes to the cottage 
door, stood an old woman with hands 
outstretched and lips trembling in a 
welcome to her prodigal. Then the 
sun of an October morning shone full 
upon his face, and he opened his eyes 
on neatly papered walls and the pic- 
ture of a man toiling over a stony 
road. Smith became interested in the 
picture at once; there was something 
in the poverty of the man’s dress and 
the staff he held in his hand that sug- 
gested his own vocation. He studied 
the Latin inscription under the pic- 
ture without enlightenment and de- 
termined to ask the Father about it; 
but the morning chores pressed so 
heavily upon him, for the priest was 
no easy taskmaster, that the brown 
robed traveler slipped from his mind 
and only returned to it a week later 
when he was dusting statues in the 
church and came upon that identical 
tramp holding a lamb in his arms. 
Smith dropped the duster on the floor 
and stood staring at the image in 
open-mouthed amazement. It is not 
so unusual for a tramp to relieve a 
farmer of part of his livestock, but to 
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behold the thief exalted on a pedestal 
for the veneration of good Christians 
caused even his sluggish conscience a 
shock. 

“Good Lord!” he ejaculated, heed- 
less of the proximity of the priest 
who, having finished his prayers at the 
altar, was inspecting the thorough- 
ness of his sacristan’s work with pry- 
ing forefinger. ‘Looks innocent’s an 
angel,—an’ his dinner on his shoulder, 
too. Ought to be a farmer gettin’ 
over a fence behind him with a horse- 
whip in his hand. Wonder who in 
thunder ’tis, an’ what he’s here for.” 

“You'll be damned if you swear,” 
said the priest promptly, but without 
the scandalized expression proper for 
a churchman under the circumstances. 
“You're looking at St. Francis, I see. 
What do you think of him?” 

“Damned smart! Blasted if I could 
have done it.” 

The priest’s keen eyes twinkled. 
“You couldn’t,—nor I either. He's 
a divine beggar, St. Francis. He 
begged for the poor and homeless; 
There’s a 


they are his children. 
pretty tale about the lamb he carries 


in his arms. Can you read?” Smith 
nodded. “Well, then, I’ll put a Life 
of St. Francis on your table. You 
can read it or not, just as suits you. 
But if you do read it, put Cap’n in the 
lamb’s place and you'll find your own 
heart not far from the saint’s.” 

The old man trotted off to the con- 
fessional. Smith went on with his 
work. Somehow the mild, calm face 
of the saint, shining down upon him, 
kindled a new friendship in his heart. 
He had had little to do with saints in 
the thirty-five years of his life; his 
childish conception of them as super- 
natural beings to be worshiped only 
less than God had grown up with him. 
Now he had looked across the cen- 
turies and stood face to face with a 
man like himself, homeless, a wan- 
derer, but a “divine beggar,” with a 
heart great enough not only for God’s 
poor but for the helpless animals of 
His creation. 

“He’d have done like me!” said the 
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tramp, brushing the dust reverently 
from the brown robe. ‘“He’d have 
picked the Cap’n up an’ brought him 
along.” And the tramp had the com- 
fortable feeling that had he lived long 
enough ago he might have bunked 
with the saint on a bed of leaves under 
a sheltering tree and talked over with 
him the day’s journey and the pros- 
pect for the morrow. 

A night or two afterwards, when he 
went upstairs to his chamber, he 
found on his table a volume forbid- 
ding in print and binding. There 
was a slip of paper between the leaves. 
He opened the book to the mark and 
slowly spelled out the story of St. 
Francis’s lamb. 

“T tell you what,” he confided to the 
Cap’n, “he’s the saint for you an’ me. 
He wouldn’t go back on a pal no 
more’n I did. Look, now, how he 
tugged that little lamb round with 
him! An’ there’s a whole book full 
of the things he did. Lord, he was a 
good un’!” 

So the tramp took the great man of 
Assizi under his lowly protection, and 
the gentle face of the saint eclipsed by 
the lustre of cleanliness the faces of 
3ernard and Catherine, and his brown 
robe was guiltless of spot or stain. 
Gradually, as Smith became better ac- 
quainted with his new friend through 
the book the Father had loaned him, 
he got into the habit of talking quite 
familiarly to the statue, while he pol- 
ished the saint’s bare feet or carefully 
wiped away the dust that had settled 
in the lines around his mouth. 

The priest watched the tramp’s 
moral awakening with the keen inter- 
est a skillful gardener lavishes on the 
growth of a plant. He watered and 
trimmed with judicious hand, rejoic- 
ing in each new shoot and the fresher 
green of the coarse foliage. He nod- 
ded wisely and chuckled to himself 
over the altered appearance of his 
patron saint, but made no comment, 
being certain that the tramp was 
treading the right road and’ content 
to let him take his own gait, though 
when he lagged by the way and 
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turned to look back on the path over 
which he had come the priest took 
him unceremoniously by the collar, 
whirled him around, and hustled him 
on. 

As for Smith, accustomed by a life- 
long dependence on chance to adapt 
himself to circumstances, he settled 
easily into the groove prepared for 
him in the priest’s household and fol- 
lowed the round of his duty with 
praiseworthy steadfastness and with- 
out too much friction with his eccen- 
tric patron. Occasionally when the 
old man, worn out by a fatiguing day 
of sick-calls and confessions, snarled 
at Cap’n and snapped at his sacristan, 
Smith relapsed into fits of sullenness, 
short-lived, indeed, and brought to an 
end by the happy reflection, that “the 
old dog didn’t mean anything, it was 
his way to worry a fellow when he feit 
snappish.” But in the main things 
went smoothly, and many a bitter cold 
evening Smith, toasting his feet be- 
fore the kitchen stove, the Cap’n 
drowsing contentedly on his knees, 
blessed the good luck that five min- 
utes’ stop at the church had brought 
him,—especially when after supper 
one night toward the close of Febru- 
ary the priest took out a worn 
old leather pocketbook instead of 
his breviary, and slowly unstrapped 
it. 


“T suppose I owe you something 
for your work,” he said, turning over 


the bills. He selected three or four, 
rolled them together, and thrust them 
into Smith’s big hand. “That’s all I 
can afford to pay you,—and it’s more 
than you ever earned before, I’ll war- 
rant,’ he added, and counted: the re- 
maining bills before he closed his 
pocketbook. 

Smith took his wages, and felt rich. 
He bought himself a suit of clothes, 
the Cap’n a collar, and St. Francis a 
tawdry gilt ornament. He began to 
feel like a man and a Christian. Then 
suddenly the days began to lengthen 
and the wind to lose its sting. The 
huge snowdrifts flung over the white 
fields like frozen breakers vanished, 
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and the brown earth peered through 
its frosty veil, rich, moist, pregnant 
with the seductive, never-to-be-mis- 
taken odors of spring. Cap’n stepped 
his dainty feet on the wet grass begin- 
ning to show green in patches near 
the front door and sniffed the balmy 
air with peculiar enjoyment as if, 
Smith thought, he scented the old life 
afar. 

Suddenly the kitchen chamber 
seemed too small for Smith. It shut 
him in, compressed him, smothered 
him. He sweated and panted by 
night, chafed and fretted by day. He 
felt as if decency and civilization had 
him by the throat and were throttling 
him. He got out his tramp clothes 
and looked at them. Their slovenli- 
ness disgusted him; but despite this 
momentary repulsion, the temptation 
grew; and, despairing of overcoming 
it unaided, Smith betook himself to 
St. Francis, standing always the same 
on the little side altar, awaiting his 
children. Smith shuffled down the 
aisle and stopped in front of the saint, 
looking half sheepishly up at him 
under his heavy brows. What would 
St. Francis think of the contemplated 
desertion? Who would wash his feet 
and brush the dust from his robe? 
Who would fill the vases on his 
altar with flowers, and keep the 
marble beneath him spotless? Smith’s 
eyes dropped. The face of the image 
seemed heavy with weariness; per- 
haps up in Heaven the saint was 
thinking of many steps taken in vain 
for just such good-for-nothing fellows 
as himself. 

“Oh, the devil!” cried the tramp, 
and he dropped upon his knees. “See 
here, you,” he began awkwardly, his 
tongue entangled in the words of his 
prayer. “Just look out for the Cap’n 
an’ me, won’t you? We're in a bad 
way, both of us. You know how ’tis, 
how things kind of call, an’ something 
inside of you kind of answers, then all 
of a sudden you're up an’ off. I ain’t 
much used to prayin’, an’ the Lord 
He don’t know me, but He knows 
you right enough, an’ I’ve kind of felt 
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you was a friend an’ that you’d help a 
feller out.” 

Smith felt better after this outburst. 
He got up and went home and sat all 
the evening in the kitchen with Cap’n 
on his knees and ‘the priest in the 
armchair opposite, stealthily watching 
him between the Aves of the Virgin’s 
litany. Smith was not talkative, but 
there was less of the uneasy shifting 
on his chair and there were fewer of 
the quick-drawn breaths of a man 
eager to run a race than the old priest 
had noticed of late. He played with 
Cap'n, grown into a strong young cat 
by his winter of warmth and plenty, 
gently chiding him when his play 
grew rough, rolling him,over and over 
on his knees, and dropping a teasing 
forefinger into the wide-open mouth. 

“T don’t know how you'd get along 
without me, Cap'n,” he said, at last, 
rubbing the kitten’s chin, “You 
wouldn’t have no frolics like this 
nights, would you now?” The tramp 
bent his head over Cap'n. The little 
creature, impelled by some kittenish 
freak, leaped upward, caught the col- 
lar of Smith’s coat in his claws, and 
hung there, his head thrust against 
the bronzed neck. “Good Lord, 
no!” said the tramp, his eyes filling. 
“T ain’t goin’ off to leave you. You 
needn't hang on so tight, old chap. 
When I goes, you goes too.” 

The priest smiled to himself and 
went on mumbling Latin; but when 
he got up a little afterward to go to 
bed, he bent as he passed Smith’s 
chair and tweaked the Cap’n’s ear 
playfully, an indignity Cap’n resented 
and repaid by a smart tap of his paw 
on the wrinkled cheek. 

“Ha, the little wretch shows fight!” 
cried the priest, delighted. “Another 
winter of good food and care will 
make quite a respectable cat of him.” 

“Cap'n,” said Smith impressively 
when the priest had gone, “Cap’n, did 
you hear that little bird pipe up just 
now? ’Pears like spring’s here at 
last, inside as well as out. Well, 
we've got a good home, and we’d 
ought to be happy here, only,—Oh, 


curse it all! don’t you remember them 
woods?” 

For a week or two longer Smith, 
confident in St. Francis’s assistance, 
sternly resisted the enticements of Na- 
ture; but when the last patch of snow 
had disappeared from the yard, when 
the buds swelled in the maples, and 
the crocuses pushed yellow heads 
from underneath the coverlet of leaves 
in the priest’s garden, his heart sick- 
ened for the old lodging places in 
wood and field. Fhe damp smell of 
the earth tempted his nostrils; the 
mild breeze, fragrant with the odors 
of a resurrected summer, caressed his 
cheeks. The old, happy, good-for- 
nothing life called him, pulled at his 
heart-strings, dizzied his brain with 
longing. Then he paid a second visit 
to St. Francis. 

“There ain’t no sort of use,” he said 
defiantly, as if arguing the question 
with the saint. He folded his arms 
across his breast and looked the image 
squarely in the face. “I hain’t no 
doubt you’ve done vour best, but I 
ain’t the kind of stuff even a saint can 
make a man of. When I come here, 
I thought I could live decent an’ like 
folks, an’ since you an’ me was friends 
it kind of seemed to me I’d like to set 
things right at home an’ do a bit for 
the old lady. But I tell you what— 
when a man’s tramped it pretty nigh 
all his life, a dead stop comes hard. A 
man’s got to let himself down easy 
like—’tain’t good policy to shut off 
a man’s wind quick. What d’you 
say to me an’ Cap’n goin’ off for a 
month or two on a little jaunt just to 
cool us off a bit, an’ then comin’ back? 
Oh, the Lord!”—he interrupted him 
self, stung by the hypocrisy of his ex- 
cuse. “I’m worse ’n I was when | 
come. But there ain’t no use tryin’ 
to deceive a saint. You know what [| 
am an’ how ’tis. When I go, it’s for 
good. Wouldn’t never show my face 
to him again if I sneaked off after all 
he’s done for me,—no, sir.” 

The tramp’s determination had 
weakened. His eyes fell from the be- 
nign countenance above him and 
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slipped down the brown robe to the 
feet scarred by the stones and briars 
of Umbrian bypaths; his chin dropped 
upon his breast. 

‘rom the sacristy the old priest, oc- 
cupied in sorting the altar linens, 
watched him, a keen anxiety sharpen- 
ing his face to fox-like shrewdness. 
Through the open windows the wind 
blew the fragrance of opening buds 
and a resinous freshness from the 
pines in the churchyard. That set- 
tled it. The priest knew his sheep 
must go. Suddenly Smith shook 
himself, straightened, flung back his 
head with the impatience of a freed 
animal for his native woods. 

“No use! I’ve got to go.” 

There was a sharp sound in the 
sacristy, as if one of the closet doors 
had been thrown violently to. Smith 
turned abruptly on his heel and left 
the church. He had no desire for a 
passage of arms with his patron, and 
the noise had the ring of a challenge. 

The old man came out into the 
chancel and watched him go swiftly 
and with unaccustomed lightness 
down the aisle and across the vesti- 
bule. There was a grim expression 
around the lips of the veteran ecclesi- 
astic; he was no dilettante warrior, 
tricked out in corselet and plumes, 
with jewelled weapon and buckskin 
gloves, but a stern old man, girded 
with the sword of the spirit and black- 
ened by the smoke of many battles. 

“Softly, my black sheep, softly!” he 
said, tapping the palm of his left hand 
with the fingers of the other. “I have 
a long crook and a strong arm. If I 
cannot keep you in my fold, I can 
bring you back to it. You must go, 
I see that, and I won't raise a bar to 
hinder you; but a soul of the devil if 
I don’t send you tramping along the 
right road.’ 

The next morning the priest began 
his garden and set Smith to remove 
the bedding of leaves and spade up 
the earth underneath. The skirt of 
his cassock pinned up out of his way, 
the old man worked too, handling 
fork and spade deftly and trundling 





the wheelbarrow. He was cheerful 
and talkative, but to Smith’s surprise 
made no reference to what he had 
overheard in the church. Instead, he 
talked of the season, of the prospect 
of a late frost, of the flowers and veg- 
etables he was going to have in his 
garden, and lastly of his home, of 
which those energetic little plants, the 
crocuses, reminded him,—for his 
mother had had a large bed of them in 
her dooryard every spring. 

“It is strange,” the priest went on, 
leaning upon his spade and searching 
the ground with keen, reminiscent 
eyes, “very strange how a color or a 
scent stirs the depths of a man’s be- 
ing. These little blossoms, the warm, 
sweet dampness of the atmosphere, 
rouse in me every spring a longing al- 
most uncontrollable to put off the man 
and the priest and go paddling bare- 
foot in New Hampshire brooks— 
there are no books so clear as those 
of the Granite State—or go hunting 
birds’ nests in the apple-trees of a 
New Hampshire farm.” 

“That’s where I come from,” said 
Smith, in a tone of pride, for even a 
vagrant likes to hear his birthplace 
extolled. 

“No place better,” said the Father, 
with loyal emphasis. “I’ve thanked 
the Lord a thousand times I wasn’t 
born in Massachusetts. It’s bad 
enough to have to live here,—a state 
like this, with only our river to make 
it endurable. But up north, what a 
country,—a paradise of lakes an 
glens, and mountains great enough 
for the pulpit of God! And the pine 
woods—Ah, I can almost sniff them! 
And the blackberries!—you remem- 
ber the blackberries?—picked more 
than. one bucket-full of them, I'll war- 
rant, and scratched your bare feet on 
the briars too. Gone nutting in au- 
tumn and come home after the moon 
was up, hungry as a White Mountain 
bear, and found your mother had a 
good hot supper ready for you? Ten 
to one she tucked you into bed and 
said a prayer or two over your sleepy 
good-for-nothing head. These wo- 
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men, these mothers!—no state has a 
monopoly of them. Motherhood’s 
as universal as God’s Church.” 
“There’s good ones,” said the tramp 
fervently; and he looked out across 
the garden at a woman walking over 
the heads of the crocuses; an old 
woman, her garb indistinct, yet with 
a suggestion of faded blue about it, 
the shadow on her face pierced by 
gray, steady eyes, and luminous with 
the faint shining of a smile. The 
smile dwelt with him after face and 
figure has dissolved into the harmoni- 
ous greens of the spring landscape, 
and cast a halo over his day’s work, so 
that as he lay in bed, stretching his 
tired limbs between the cool fresh 
sheets, the hours just past lost their 
identity in his sleepy consciousness 
and merged into an older day when 
the blue-gowned figure ministered to 
him and his world glowed with the 
warmth of a mother’s love. Then he 
fell to wondering if there was still an 
abundance of speckled trout in the 
pasture stream, and what price they 
brought at market, and whether old 
Parsons had posted a poaching notice 
on his premises and one must run the 
gauntlet of watchdogs, guns and 
keeper to snare a rabbit or dangle his 
fishline in the pool close by the roots 
of the big appletree where trout flash 
and dart all day long. In the morn- 
ing he took Cap’n into his confidence. 
“T went fishin’ last night, old man,” 
he said, swinging the kitten to his 
shoulder. “Never see such a swarm 
of trout, thick as bees, down in old 
Parson’s pasture. I dreamt you was 
along with me, an’ we brought ’em 
home an’ had ’em fried with pork, the 
way the old woman cooks ’em,— 
brown an’ crisp, fit fora king. An’ I 
eat at the table with her, an’ there was 
a white cloth on, an’ a chiny vase with 
flowers in it, an’ you had a plate on the 
floor piled full, an’ you eat like you 
was half starved. Wonder, Cap’n, 
what the old lady’s doin’ about now.” 
Smith paused and rubbed the Cap’n’s 
chin thoughtfully a minute or two, 
breaking forth suddenly into the old 


wild longing, tempered for the mo- 
ment by the tenderness of a memory. 
“What d’ye say, old man? D’ye want 
to tramp?” 

The Cap’n looked up at him intelli- 
gently and appeared to consider the 
question; then his eyes sparkled with 
mischief, as if ten devils had been let 
loose in their round, yellowish-gray 
orbs. He: leaped lightly to the 
ground and sprang away into the 
shrubbery, his ears laid back and his 
tail arched. 

“Just look at that, will you?” ejacu- 
lated the tramp, in high satisfaction. 
“The little cat’s wild to go, an’ that’s 
the way he takes of lettin’ me know. 
Well, Cap’n, hold on a little longer till 
the old man’s garden’s fixed to his 
mind. Wouldn’t shirk out of that till 
I see him all straightened out for the 
summer. Then off we'll go,—an’ it'll 
be a swift-footed devil can catch us. 
Lord bless you, I begin to smell free- 
dom now.” 

The priest’s garden progressed 
slowly, for the old man was wonder- 
fully variable and changed his mind at 
least twice a week about the vegeta- 
bles he intended to raise. Lettuce 
had to give place to radishes, the 
spinach bed was torn up to plant pota- 
toes, but all difficulties were finally 
overcome and the last square foot of 
ground smoothed and raked over. Al- 
ready the wild roses were budding 
over the stone wall and the radishes 
pushing green heads above ground. 
Then one night after sunset when the 
gray shadows had swung themselves 
noiselessly down from the trees and 
made a blur over the pages of the 
book the priest sat reading, Smith 
shuffled awkwardly around to the 
front steps and dropped down beside 
his patron. 

“Well?” said the old man, with un- 
usual /gentleness in his voice. Smith 
scraped his shoes on the painted 
wooden step and spoke under cover of 
the noise. 

“Come to tell you I can’t stand this 
sort of thing no longer. We’re off, 
Cap’n an’ me. You've been good to 
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me,” he went on half apologetically, 
as the priest made no comment. It 
was harder to break the news of his 
defection than if the Father had 
spoken sharply to him, snapped him 
up, and sent him with short ceremony 
to the powerful foe of churchmen. 

“That’s what I’m here for,” said the 
priest. He dogeared a leaf of his 
book, closed the volume, and laid it 
beside him on the piazza floor; then, 
leaning slightly forward, he clasped 
his hands over his knees and eyed 
Smith sharply through his glasses 
with a look which, though kindly, 
was not altogether free from ecclesi- 
astical wile. “Well, so you are off,” 
he said. “How do you think I’m go- 
ing to get along without you? Who'll 
harness my horse and milk my cow? 
Who'll cut my grassand weed my gar- 
den? Who'll sweep my church and 
keep it neat? Of course, of course,” 
he concluded, with sudden relapse 
into irritability, “you’re not my 
keeper. Nobody is responsible for 
the comfort and convenience of any- 
body else. Go along if you want to, 
just as I have got you rubbed up and 
polished and made presentable. Go 
drown your decency in the first mud- 
hole you come to and wallow on all 
fours with your old companions of the 
swamp.” 

Smith’s eyes, following the road out 
of the village straight toward the line 
of woods that lay dark against the 
horizon, snapped and sparkled. He 
turned them back upon the priest. 
“See here,” he said, squarely, “this 
sort of talk ain’t no kind of use, an’ 
you know it. I ain’t no dog to turn 
to heel, an’ when I’ve made up my 
mind fair an’ square to do a thing I’m 
goin’ to do it. So I’m off to-morrow 
mornin’ bright an’ early.” 

“You may go from Dan to Beer- 
sheba for all I care,” retorted the 
priest, his temper rising in stormy 
gusts. “Start to-night, why don’t 
your—or you might abstract your 
breakfast from the pantry and make 
off in the small hours of the morning. 
I dare say your hand hasn’t lost its 
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cunning; can draw a large something 
through a small hole yet, can’t it? 
Well, well, I’m not going to quarrel 
with you.” The old man was quiet- 
ing down a little. The tension of his 
hands relaxed and they began to 
stroke his threadbare cassock where it 
covered his knees. “I'll send you off 
with a lunch in your pocket and a 
blessing on your head, for I can be 
quite paternal when I please, though, 
thank the Lord, I never had any 
scapegrace sons to torment me with 
their deviltries. Where are you go- 
ing? Compasses point all directions. 
Where does yours point?” 

“Up north,” said the tramp, raising 
his head, which had bent under the 
blast like the top of a sturdy oak, and 
meeting the priest’s searching scru- 
tiny with the proud fearlessness of a 
man who respects his own decision. 
“I’m goin’ up there a spell.” 

Up north! To the country of trout 
streams and mountains and good 
mothers! The priest understood and 
felt compensated for his belated vege- 
tables. Yet he knew the strength of 
the tramp’s temptation and wished to 
try for himself if the harness he had 
put upon it were stout enough to re- 
sist the curveting and prancing of so 
fiery a steed when a woman held the 
reins. 

“So!” he said, adopting the reading 
of Smith’s compass without any man- 
ifestation of surprise. “Not a bad 
haven to put into. But beware you 
don’t lose your bearings on the way.” 

The tramp laughed shortly in good- 
natured contempt of the priest’s warn- 
ing. No danger of that, with a cer- 
tain luminous transparency at the end 
of his route lighting the whole road 
and bringing out the familiar land- 
marks. The old hills, the old pas- 
tures, the old sweet smell of the pine 
woods, the thousand memories of 
spring, of summer, of autumn, of win- 
ter—would they not lead him irre- 
sistibly along lanes and byways 
straight up to the little brown cottage 
and into his mother’s presence? Lose 
his bearings! Sooner would the 
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priest’s tongue forget the sacred 
words of the Mass before the altar and 
go babbling along some nursery jin- 


ole, 


The laugh reassured the old man. - 


So far, so good, he thought, scoring a 
victory for the mother. Smith would 
go home, there was no longer any 
doubt of that, but would he come 
back? The priest was nervous on 
this head, for there was much to be 
reckoned against,—the pleadings of 
the mother, rejoiced to have her son 
restored to her and reluctant to part 
with him, the atmosphere of the vil- 
lage where his youth had been passed 
and his habits of laziness acquired, 
and, greatest danger of all, the worth- 
less company that had come near 
wrecking his manhood and had set 
him adrift on the high seas of vaga- 
bondage. St. Francis might have 
gained influence enough over this 
rough child of his to bring him back 
to the one place in the world where 
at this stage of his existence a life of 
honest effort was a possibility; but in 
such a case as this it is best to leave 
nothing to chance and to saints,—for 
chance is fickle and heaven a long 
way from a soul gone wrong. __Per- 
haps in a week’s time the tramp would 
have forgotten priest and church, 
even St. Francis waiting in his niche, 
the dust of the highway thick upon his 
robes and feet. But there was some- 
thing he would not forget, and the 
priest smiled at the thought, for with 
the weak things of this earth does God 
confound the strong. 

“When you come back,” said the 
priest, speaking again, “you will find 
my door open to you, for, like your- 
self, my friend, I never go back on a 
comrade.” 

The tramp’s eyes grew moist. He 
rubbed the back of his hand across 
them and snuffled. It seemed to him 
all at once that he loved the old man’s 
sharpness, the peppery, vinegary 
aroma that burned in his nostrils while 
the priest was speaking, the wrinkled 
old face with its hard, sharp features 
and caustic smile, the thin, nervous 
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hands, almost ready to lay down their 
long burden, the whole man who had 
jogged along the road with him these 
six months, not uttering platitudes or 
pointing out the path to salvation, but 
traveling it himself, elbow to elbow 
with a common tramp. And _ sud- 
denly in a flash of blinding light 
Smith saw the glorified face of St. 
Francis shine out of the withered fea- 
tures before him. 

“That you don’t,” he ejaculated, 
with a fervor that amazed his com- 
panion, little used to gratitude in the 
long course of a_ thankless life. 
“Lord! I guess I know that.” 

“And there will always be odd jobs 
around the place you can do for your 
board, and I will pay you a little some- 
thing besides,” the priest went on, as 
if there had been no _ interruption. 
“You'll find me here a good ten years 
yet, I hope, and the Cap’n—” 

The Cap’n! Truly this was a sorry 
joke of the Father’s, if joke it was. 
Smith cast a sidelong glance of in- 
credulity into the priest’s face—and 
the look confirmed his fear. St. 
Francis had shrouded his glory in the 
folds of his brown robe and slipped 
back across the churchyard to his dim 
altar, and the priest sat alone, divested 
of his halo, a selfish, trying old man. 
Involuntarily Smith’s big hand 
reached for the cat, drowsing com- 
fortably on the step below. 

“Guess Cap'n an’ me’ll manage to 
shift along together yet a spell,” he 
said. “We ain't quarreled, have we, 
old chap? Guess I shouldn't leave 
you behind,—no, sir.” 

“Can’t help what you guess,” said 
the priest with sudden heat. “I say 
the cat’s not going. Here’s my house 
been turned upside down for six 
months by a couple of tramps, and 
now they would up and off without 
the least consideration for me, who've 
fed ’em and housed ’em. I won't 
have it, I won’t have it, I say. Nice 
lively house this would be for me to 
stay in, with you two gone, wouldn't 
it? I abominated cats, but you've 
poked this one under my nose until 
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I’ve actually grown to like the little 
rascal,—and you, too, more’s the pity. 
| can’t hinder you from going, but 
this other vagrant’s a minor, and not 
one step out of this town shall he stir 
those lively gray feet of his while I’m 
in full possession of my faculties. Be- 
sides—how do you know?—a dog 
might kill him on the road, very prob- 
ably would. He’s too big now to be 
carried in your pocket, and ten to one 
you would lose the poor beast if you 
attempted to take him with you. Do 
use an ounce of common sense. The 
kitten’s better off with me. He'll 
have good care, you may be sure of 
that,—and when you come back next 
fall you'll find him safe and sound. 
Ugh! how this air cuts! A death- 
dealing climate! I’m going in.” 

And he went, slamming the door 
behind him. A minute later, the 
study lamp flared up and the window 
shade went down with a jerk. Smith 
continued to sit on the steps for some 
time, caressing the Cap’n’s head with 
eentle downward strokes, while he 
stared thoughtfully over his shoulder 
at the parallelogram of lemon-colored 
light on the other side of which the 
old priest sat reading his evening 
paper. 

“What d’ye say, Cap’n?” he said at 
last, drawing a deep sigh. “I want 
to do what’s best for you. Would 
you rather stay here with a basket to 
sleep in an’ meals three times a day 
reg’ lar—or would you rather go up 
home with me? It’s a long tramp for 
a tenderfoot like you. The old man’s 
right, I guess, but, Lord! it’s like 
pullin’ up a tree by the roots to leave 
you. But I'll be back, Cap’n. It 
ain't as if I was goin’ away for good 
an’ all. It’s only a visit, an’ you must 
look at it that way. Oh, Lord! I’m 
a fool, actually blubberin’ over a cat.” 

Cap’n slept on the bed in the 
kitchen chamber that night, curled 
into a downy ball, within reach of 
Smith’s hand, and had a morning 
frolic with him when the sun awak- 
ened both. 

“It’s only for a little while, Cap’n, 
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you know,” said Smith cheerfully, as 
the kitten tugged and tore at his fin- 
gers, leaving deep crimson imprints of 
his little teeth. “It’s a kind of con- 
stitutional I’m takin’, an’ you re- 
member we agreed I’d ought to go see 
the old woman.” 

Cap’n stopped his play and looked 
up into Smith’s face, dumbly ques- 
tioning. The tone of wheedling apol- 
ogy was strange to his ears. It was 
not thus that the tramp had talked to 
him during the long winter of their 
comradeship. 

“An’ the Lord knows I felt like a 
baby!” said Smith, as he stood with 
the priest on the piazza an hour after- 
ward, ready for a start, a leather bag 
of small dimensions, but capacious 
enough to hold his belongings, and a 
generous lunch besides strapped un- 
der his arm, tourist fashion. “I tell 
you, them dumb animals knows a 
sight more than some folks. He 
understood, the Cap’n did, why ’twas 
he couldn’t go, an’ he took it philo- 
sophic. Well, goodbye, Father. I 
sha’n’t forget you nor him in there,’”— 
jerking his head towards the church. 
‘An’ as for this un,”’—he stooped and 
lifted Cap’n in his arms, his voice soft- 
ening,—‘‘Goodbye, Cap’n. You 
won’t forget your old pal, will you? 
You'll kind of remember how you 
slep’ in his pocket an’ eat out of his 
hand, an’ how he stood by you 
through thick an’ thin?” 

Something caught the tramp by the 
throat, the old choking sensation that 
had seized him in the woods when he 
had tried to escape from the Cap’n 
and the little creature had run after 
him. He put the kitten down and 
walked quickly down the path and out 
into the road, his shoulders erect, his 
head thrown back, his gait swinging. 

There was the fresh sweetness of 
the early morning in the air. The sun, 
an hour up, had not had time to dry 
the heavy dew of the night before, 
and the brisk wind that rippled the 
bushes showered the grass under- 
neath with round jewels, clear as crys- 
tal, shot through with glittering rain- 
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bow hues. Up from the pastures 
came the lowing of cattle impatient 
for the milking hour, from the woods 
the whir of birds’ wings and _ shrill 
trills high up among the swaying 
branches. The tramp stopped at the 
brook outside the woods and tore off 
his collar. Bending over, he made a 







cup of both hands and dashed the 
water over his face and neck; then 
he straightened, shook the drops from 
his hair and chin, and with a glance 
behind him at the awakening village 
leaped the brook and broke into the 
thicket, the twigs snapping sharply 
like whips across his cheeks. 
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I DID NOT KNOW. 


By Abbie Farwell Brown. 


I did not know— 
And it was but a few short days ago— 
How near to spring it was; the world lay still 
In all the bitter cold of winter chill; 
Yet even then the May-buds with the glow 
Of burning lips pressed to the melting snow 
Had kissed themselves a window to the sky,— 
And spring was nigh. 


I did not know— 
Ah, was it such a little while ago!— 
Within my heart how near it was to spring; 
I did not guess the blessed blossoming, 
Until this gladsome morn I woke, and lo! 
Sweet with new fragrance does the whole world grow 
From that so fair and snow-sprung flewer dear,— 
And spring is here! 
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THE OTTER CREEK VALLEY 





AND KILLINGTON PEAK, 


RUTLAND, VERMONT. 


By Fulia C. R. Dorr. 


ANY years ago—so many that 
M the boys who were playing in 

the streets of Rutland that sum- 
mer evening are the busy fathers of 
to-day—I stood with a friend on a 
hill-top overlooking the town. He 
had traveled in many lands, and knew 
well the varied beauties of earth and 
sea and sky; but this fair scene was 
quite new to him. At last, “As the 
mountains are round about Jerusa- 
lem!” he said under his breath— 
and then was silent, gazing from north 
to south, from east to west, in 
speechless admiration. Far to the 
south Mount Tabor lifted its rounded 
head like a gray shadow, and White 
Rock gleamed like ivory in the sun- 
set light. Then in long and stately 
procession came low-browed Saltash, 
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Bald Mountain, Round Hill and 
Medway, with the loftier heights soar- 
ing beyond them—Shrewsbury in 
the middle distance, and Killington 
and Pico towering to the stars, with 
clouds about their foreheads and the 
splendor of purple and gold clothing 


them like unto Solomon in all his 
glory. Farther to the north beau- 


tiful Nickwacket lifted its proud head 
above the hills that clustered around 
it; while at the west rose Belgo and 
Bird’s Eye and the blue mists of the 
Taconic range. 

In the heart of this majestic cor- 
don, at the feet of Killington and 
Pico, nestled the village of Rutland. 
For this was in the early sixties, long 
before the unpretentious country 
town thought of putting on airs and 
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calling itself a city. Perhaps some 
of us wish it had never grown 
worldly-wise and aspired to new dig- 
nities. Perhaps some of us, if we 
could have had our way, would have 
chosen to live in one of New Eng- 
land’s largest villages rather than in 
one of its smaller cities. But never 
mind that! It has extended its bor- 
ders since then. There are more 
tapering spires, more turrets and 
towers and rounded domes, more 
stately mansions and more quiet, 
comfortable homes catching and re- 
flecting the golden light as the sun 
goes down. But the town still lies in 
the embrace of the mountains, bear- 
ing its humble part: 


. “in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills.” 


Fortunately, or unfortunately, one 
cannot be original in writing history. 
Facts are facts, not to be altered or 
gainsaid. Few of us can delve for 
ourselves in the dust and debris of 
the past, uncovering for the first time 
the priceless nuggets of truth that 
may be hidden there. We can only 
reap where others have sown. Let 





LEGISLATURE A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


me say, once for all, that for 
a great part of the historical mat- 
ter in this paper I am _ indebted 
to the researches of Mr. Henry Hall, 
an old resident of Rutland, to whom 
historic study was at once the delight 
and the labor of a lifetime. 

On the 7th of September, 1761, 
Col. Josiah Willard of Winchester, 
N. H., procured the charter of Rut- 
land. The document is still extant. 
It is stated that its original price was 
£20. Long previous to the granting 
of this charter, however, long before 
Rutland existed even as the day- 
dream of a pioneer, its site was the 
centre of Indian travel, Vermont 
water-courses furnishing the most di- 
rect and convenient route to Lake 
Champlain. In 1730 James Coss and 
twelve Caughnawaga Indians en- 
camped here, coming from _ Fort 
Dummer, on the southern border, by 
way of Black River, Plymouth Pond, 
and Cold River. In his journal Coss 
alluded to the two waterfalls he 
found here, and to the nature of the 
soil. This is the first recorded visit 
of any white man to this vicinity. 
Only one hundred and sixty-eight 
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RUTLAND, 


years ago —a period of time that in 
the history of European nations 
seems but as a day! Yet when our 
beautiful Otter first caught the ac- 
cents of the English tongue, the 
french fleur-de-lis floated supreme 
over Lake Champlain and claimed 
jurisdiction over all its tributaries. 
Years came and went, and by the for- 
tunes of war the early settlers of Rut- 
land owed allegiance to England, 
and proudly bore the lion and the 
unicorn on their banners. Loyal sub- 
jects they were, moreover, if we may 
judge from the closing stanzas of a 
“copy of verses” by a local poet, one 
Thomas Rowley, who is a somewhat 
conspicuous figure in the annals of 
the day. After urging all the world 
to come hither and settle 
in Rutland, he sings: 
“The pope’s supremacy 
We utterly defy— 

And Louis we deny, 
We're George’s men. | 

In George we will rejoice, 
He is our King: 

We will obey his voice 

In everything. 

There we his servants stand 
Upon his conquered land— 
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Notwithstanding _ this 
burst of loyalty, which THE } 
no doubt found an echo 
in all hearts, it was not very long be- 
fore Vermont stood solitary and 
alone with enemies on the right hand 
and on the left. For thirteen years 
the Green Mountain Boys rendered 
fealty to her only, and to the pine 


tree emblazoned on her shield. 
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Though 
Rutland ob- 
tained her 
charter in 
1761, it was 
not until 1770 
that her first 
white settler, 
James Mead, 
built him a 
log cabin and 
removed 
thither with 





his house- DR. SAMUEL WILLIAMS. 
hold goods, 
his wife, and ten children. They 


were three days on the weary jour- 
ney from Manchester, and it is re- 
lated that two of the girls, riding 
on one 
horse, and 
one of the 
boys who 
was driv- 
ing the 
:. & WF & 
lagged be- 
hind and 
lost their 
way. Luck- 
ily they at 
length 
found the 
house of 
one Sim- 
eon Jenny, a Yorker and a Tory, who 
put them on the tight road. But alas! 
when, on a stormy night in March, 
the tired wayfarers reached their des- 
tination, they found the cabin roof- 
less and filled with ice and snow. Im- 
agine how their hearts sank—the 
pathless forest around them, and their 
sole refuge from the night and the 
Arctic cold untenantable! Yet the 
fates were not utterly unkind; erelong 
Mead saw smoke ascending from a 
wigwam not far off, where a group of 
Caughnawagas were gathered around 
a blazing fire. He cautiously ap- 
proached them. Would they give 
shelter to the women and children? 
There was much gesticulating and 
shaking of heads. Then one who 
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seemed to be in 
authority arose 
with out- 
stretched 
hands, crying, 
“Welcome! 
Welcome!” 
and with true 
knightly cour- 
tesy the red 
men gathered 
up their  be- 
longings and 
departed, leav- 
ing the wig- 
wam to the oc- 
cupancy of the 
pale-faces. 
Mrs. Mead was 
a devout wo- 
man, and In- 
dians or no In- 
dians, in wig- 
wam or cabin, 
family prayer 
was never 
omitted. The 
sible from 
which she read 


that night is still in good preservation. 

In that year three children were 
born in the settlement, and at the close 
of the year its population numbered 
There were no roads, 
no bridges, no wagons. 


twenty-four. 
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wished to cross 
Otter Creek at 
Centre Rutland 
was “ferried 
over the ferry” 
by Mead in his 
row-boat. Grain 
was scarce anc 
there was no 
grist mill near- 
er than Skenes- 
borough, now 
Whitehall. 
Corn was 
ground _ for 
samp in an iron 
hand mill. Still 
there was no 
fear of empty 
larders. Game 
abounded. The 
children whose 
merry voices 
made music in 
the rude log- 
cabins rejoiced 
in the finding 
of treasure 
trove in the for- 


ests and on the hills — berries, wild 
plums, butternuts by the bushel, to be 
cracked beside the great fireplaces, 
and musky fox grapes in the late au- 
And was there not a whole 
army of stately maple trees waiting 


to yield up their hon- 
eved sweets? It is pleas- 
ant, too, to know that 
the children had brought 
with them from their old 
home two most dear com- 
panions, a cat and a little 
dog, which answered to the 
name of Fancy. 

Three years later the chil- 
dren had other playmates. 
In 1773 thirty-five families 
had found—or made — 
homes in Rutland. And 
now its ecclesiastical history 
began. As in most New 
England communities, while 
distinctly repudiating any 
connection between church 
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and state, the town officials made haste 
to build a log church, or “Meeting- 
house,” just below Pine Hill at 
Centre Rutland, on or near the site 
of what has long been known as the 
old Gookin house; and the first Con- 
gregational church and society was 
formed, with just fourteen members. 
On the other side of the road ground 
was bought for £2 and set apart for a 
graveyard. In 1775 one lone sleeper 
rested there, probably the first per- 
son who died in the town. No doubt 
there was a schoolhouse, also; for 
here as elsewhere church and school 
went hand in hand. I have failed, 
however, to find any record thereof. 

The long strife between Vermont 
and her neighbors on the right hand 
and on the left colored the early life 
of Rutland, and was felt as deeply 
there as elsewhere. In 1777, drop- 
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ping the ridiculous name of the New 
Hampshire Grants, which it had 
borne for some years, the young 
commonwealth assumed the name of 
Vermont, after her own Green 
Mountains, and declared herself free 
and independent. She elected a legis- 
lature, and made Thomas Chitten- 
don her first governor. Of the Ver- 
mont legislature Robinson says it 
wandered from town to town, a 
homeless vagrant, until 1808, when it 
found rest for its feet in the new state 
house at Montpelier. Several of its 
sessions were held in Rutland in the 
old red gambrel-roofed house that 
still maintains its ground near the 
head of West street. 

Rutland bore her part in the Revo- 
lutionary war. Her soldiers ‘were 
with Ethan Allen at the capture of 
Ticonderoga, and played their part in 
the siege of Quebec. 
She had two forts, 
and two militia com- 
panies, though only a 
trifle over eighty tax- 
payers. The first fort 








CENTRE STREET AND MERCHANTS ROW. 
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built was near the present junction of 
North and South Main streets, and 
consisted chiefly of stout maple 
pickets planted close together. With- 
in the enclosure thus formed there 
was a small building for the stor- 
ing of ammunition and _ provisions. 
But this soon became of small ac- 
count, and the pickets were found by 
the thrifty housewives of that day 
very convenient for fire- 
wood. 

In March, 1778, it was re- 
solved to make Rutland the 
headquarters of the state 
troops, and a large, substan- 
tial fort of unhewn hemlock 
logs, sunk in a deep trench, 
was built on the hill just east 
of the wa- 
terfall at 
Centre 
Rutland, 
and chris- 
tened Fort 
Ranger. It 
was the 








SOME OF RUTLAND’S CHURCHES. 

lucky possessor of one cannon 
of nine pounds calibre, and 
twelve cannon cartridges. 
Under the circumstances it is 
perhaps fortunate that while 
serving its purpose as headquarters 
and giving some sense of protection 
to the townspeople, who were often 
alarmed by threatened inroads of In- 
dians, it was never actually attacked. 
Situated near the geographical centre 
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of the town, it seems to have been also 
a sort of local club-house, the rendez- 
vous of “all sorts and conditions of 
men” who wished to talk over the 
newest bit of gossip, the price of pork 
and _ potatoes, 
Parson Roots’ 
last sermon, or 
the latest news 
from the army. 
















The following short 


letter from the _ re- 
doubtable Ethan Allen 
may be read with a 
smile, but it shows 
the interest the great 
man took in the fire- 
arms of 
his “war- 

riors.” 
Sir:— The 
bearer, Mr. 
Wm. Stew- 
art, one ofl 
the old 


Green 
Mountain 
Core, having 
an action at 
Rutland Su- 
perior Court 
in June in- 
stant, re- 
specting the 
title of his 
Gun, which 
I am_ very 
certain he 
has a right 
to, and as 
he is a poor 
man, I desire you to plead his case and 
charge it to me. My Warriors must not be 
cheated out of their Fire-arms. 

am in haste your Friend and very 
Humble servant 

Ethan Allen. 


Stephen R. Bradley, 8th June, 1778.” 
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The Rev. Benajah Roots, the first 
settled minister, lived in a log house 
near the site of the brick “Avery Bil- 
lings house” on the Creek road, 
about a mile above Dorr Bridge. 
One evening in September, 1776, a 
weary traveler, pallid with sickness 
and half fainting with fatigue, pulled 
the latch string of the Rev. Benajah, 
and received cordial welcome. The 
unexpected guest was the Rev. Wil- 
liam Emerson of Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, the grandfather of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. He was a young 
man, only thirty-four, with a young 
wife and children. But when “the 
shot heard round the world” was fired 
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from Concord bridge, he left his pul- 
pit and entered the army as chaplain 
under General Gates at Ticonderoga, 
where he soon became so ill that he 
was ordered home by his physician, 
and had got as far as Rutland when 
he grew worse and was unable to go 
on. He was faithfully nursed by the 
pastor and his family, but to no avail; 
he died on Sunday morning, October 
20. The next day the funeral service 
was performed by Mr. Roots at his 
own house, and soldiers with muffled 
music led the way to a grave in that 
first graveyard under the hill, and 
fired a volley over it. Fourteen 
years afterward the grave was opened 
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by Mr. Emerson’s son William, who 
identified the remains and re-interred 
them. 

On the day of the funeral Mr. Roots 
wrote to the church in Concord 
a very long letter couched in the 
stilted phraseology of his time. This 
letter was in the possession of Mr. 
Emerson’s illustrious grandson, who 
kindly loaned it that a copy might 
be made; and from that copy I 
extract the first paragraph and the 
postscript: 

“To the Church and people of God at Con- 
cord—Men and Brethren;— 

“Having with mine own hand at five 
o’clock in the morning, Oct. 20, closed 
the eyes of your dear and greatly beloved 
pastor (who I trust has fallen asleep in 
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Jesus) after a long illness with ye billious 
fever attended with a tedious diarrhea of 
which he died. And Divine Providence 
so ordered it that he took his flight from 
this world of sin and sorrow to the realms 
of light and Regions of Eternal Day on 
the same day of the week that the Sun of 
Righteousness arose from the dark man- 
sions of the grave; and probably the same 
hour of the day, too—yea, the same day in 
which he ascended to his meridian (I mean 
the highest heavens) where this bright 
star (or little Sun) we trust has followed 
his glorious head and begun his eternal 
sabbath early on the Lord’s Day Morn- 


ing.” 

Then followed several pages of 
pious condolence and _ instruction. 
Signed: 

“BENAJAH ROOTS. 
“Rutland, on Otter Creek, Oct. 21, 1776. 

“P. S.—This 21st Oct., 1776, the Rev. 
Wm. Emerson of Concord 
was decently interred in this 
place with the honors of war 
by a detachment from Col. 
Vandyke’s Regimint com- 
manded by Major Shep- 
herdson, who died of a bil- 
lious on Lord’s Day Morn- 
ing 5 o’clock, Oct. 20, in ye 
34th year of his age, after a 
long illness of about five 
weeks.” 

One may be pardoned 
for wondering whether . 
it was Mr. Emerson or 
Major Shepherdson who 
“died of a billious.” We 
can but hope that the 
good man’s pulpit utterances were 
less involved than his correspond- 
ence. It would seem that no stone 
was raised; for when Mr. R. W. 
Emerson was a guest at The Maples 
about 1867, he was unable to identify 
the grave. 

In this same “town-acre,” or God’s 
acre, is the unmarked grave also of 
Capt. Joseph Bowker, perhaps the 
most notable man in Rutland during 
the Revolutionary period and the 
years immediately following. Judge, 
captain, president of most of the 
state conventions, justice of the 
peace, and assistant treasurer, he 
seems to have been a many-sided 
public functionary, and, to quote 
from one of his many business part- 
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ners, “the most considerable man 
in town.” Henry Hall styles him 
the “John Hancock of Vermont.” 
Yet, alas for the brevity of human 
fame, “no man knoweth his sepul- 
chre.” 

In 1787 the town was divided into 
two parishes—the west parish and 
the east. In fact, the town itself was 
now known as East Rutland, Mead’s 
Falls, now Centre Rutland, and 
West Rutland, and its inhabitants 
were too widely scattered to form 
one church family. The little 
log church under the hill was set 
off to the west parish; and during the 
next year a new church in the east 
parish was established with thirty- 
four members. Before the regular 
organization, however, 
the Rev. Augustine Hib- 
bard was engaged to 
preach by the society, 
and it was voted “to 
raise £50 lawful money 
for his compensation, to 
be paid in beef, pork, 
butter, cheese, flour, or 
any sort of merchantable 
grain.” But at the end 
of the year the Rev. 
Samuel. Williams, LL. 
D., Harvard professor, 
scholar and gentleman, 
was employed, and filled 
the pulpit for seven years, though 
for some reason that has not come 
down to us he was never reg- 
ularly installed as pastor. The 
new church building was on _ the 
west side of Main street, now North 
Main, just south of the old burial 
ground where, to the reproach of 
their descendants be it said, so many 
of early Rutland’s worthiest children 
sleep in neglected graves. It was a 
plain, barn-like structure, with no bell 
to call the people together, nor stove 
to make them comfortable if they 
obeyed. But we read that, happily, 
the parish was mindful of deaf ears. 
Else why should it have voted that 
“the two fore seats in front of the 
square body in the lower part of the 
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meeting-house be re- [> 
served and appropri- | 

ated to the use and | 
benefit of elderly gen- 
tlemen and ladies and 
they are hereby desired 
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He was known, too, 
in the old world. 
The University of 
Edinburgh had 
made him an LL. 
D. at a time when 
such honors were 
seldom conferred on 
Americans; and he 
was a member of 
important scientific 
societies on both 
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to make use of them accordingly.” 
Poor souls! What benighted crea- 
tures these early fathers were, 
to be sure! They actually spoke of 
ladies and gentlemen and were appall- 
ingly ignorant of the fact that is be- 
ing impressed on this generation 
—that it is “bad form” to use 
those good old words. But, 
whatever they were called, it is to 
be hoped that the elderly church- 
goers availed themselves of this 
courtesy, for it must have re- 
moved them to a 
goodly distance 
from the front 
door, under which 
the winter snows 
were wont to drift 


when the east 
winds blew down 
from the moun- 
tains. 


Dr. Williams, in 
his wig and knee 
breeches, would 
have been a nota- 
ble man anywhere. 
He had been part 
and parcel of the 
most cultivated so- 
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eeagrel sides of the Atlantic. 
RY Just what induced 
him to take up his 
abode in the Rutland of that day will 
probably never be known. His letters 
to his wife show vividly the striking 
contrast he must have been perpetu- 
ally drawing between the old life and 
the new — scholarly ease, refinement 
and even luxury on the one hand, and 
toil and privation on the other. It is 
certain he did not confine his labors 
wholly to the pulpit, but was a man of 
affairs; for in 1794 he founded the 
Rutland Herald, a journal that has 
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kept the even tenor of its 
way from that day to this, 


and is still young and 
flourishing. The doctor 


died suddenly as late as 
1817 and was buried in 
the North Main street 
burial ground, where his 
wife lies by his side. His 





son, Charles Kilbourne 
ciety that the new - Williams, was governor 
world afforded. COURT HOUSE. of the state in 1850-2, 


























and at his retirement closed an 
honorable public career of forty 
years. It was he who built the old 
Williams mansion, still in fine pres- 
ervation and owned by F. G. Swin- 
ington, Esq. Dr. Samuel Williams 
lived further down the street, in the 
house now occupied by Mrs. Kil- 
burn. 

We are told that Rutland was not 
renowned for piety or virtue in those 
days. Only one name was added to 
the church 
roll during 
the ministry 
of Dr. Wil- 
liams. Dur- 
ing the 
reign of his 
successor, 
the first reg- 
ularly in- 
stalled pas- 
tor, Dr. He- 
man_ Ball, 
there was a 
large in- 
crease in the 
membership 
and the old 
house of 
worship was 
found to 
have out- 
lived its use- 
fulness. A 
large brick 
church was 
built a little 
lower down 
on the other 
side of the street. This, too, was out- 
grown after the lapse of forty years, 
and during the ministry of the Rev. 
Dr. Aiken, of blessed memory, the 
present church with its beautiful 
spire, a landmark for all the country 
side, became the permanent home of 
the Congregational church of Rut- 
land. The church prides itself not a 
little that during its long life of one 
hundred and nine years, it has had 
but seven pastors. 

The Rutland Herald of September 
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30, 1794, had this item of news: 
“A Protestant Episcopal Church is 
formed in Rutland and vicinity under 
the pastoral care of Rev. Mr. Ogden.” 
From that time on there appeared oc- 
casionally other items referring to the 
existence of an Episcopal church; but 
the parish registers do not confirm 
them. Church conventions were held 
in Rutland in 1795, 1802, and 1807, 
and in the Convention Journal of 1818 
three baptisms of adults and sixteen 
of children 
are record- 
ed. John A. 
Graham, a 
man _ who 
seems to 
have been 
mos it 
strange- 
ly com- 
pounded of 
opposite 
qualities— 
“half dandy, 
half hum- 
bug, yet 
with talent 
enough to 
attain noto- 
riety in Lon- 
don and 
eminence in 
New York” 
—went to 
the mother 
country in 
pursuit of a 
bishop, and 
held a long 
correspondence with his grace, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, touch- 
ing the matter. It is even said 
that he built, or caused to be 
built—whoever may have footed 
the bills, — a four-story house on the 
east side of the village green for 
the residence of the Bishop of Ver- 
mont — when there should be one. 
It would certainly seem that there 
must have been the inchoate begin- 
nings of an Episcopal church here; 
but the formal and legal organiza- 
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tion did not take place till 1832. The 
Rev. Dr. John A. Hicks was the first 
rector. The church stood on the west 
side of North Main street, opposite 
the present residence of John A. Shel- 
don, and was built of wood with a 
square tower. With its gallery and 
organ, its closed pews and its high 
pulpit, it was much finer in effect than 
the first church of the Congregation- 
alists. Forty-four years had not only 
added to the wealth, but expanded the 
ideas of the community. Dr. Hicks 
was greatly beloved, not only by his 
own people, but by those of other 


churches. Tall and dignified, yet 
genial and tender hearted, earnest and 
scholarly, he moved among the 
people for more than a quarter of a 
century, the observed of all observers. 
There was a strong brotherly intimacy 
and affection between him, the Rev. 
Dr. Aiken, and the Rev. Leland 
Howard of the Baptist church. The 
presence of three such men was a 
benediction to the town. 

The time came on apace when new 
conditions required new surround- 
ings. In 1865 the new Trinity 


church, a beautiful stone building, 
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was consecrated by Bishop Hopkins. 
One of the last services in the old 
church, whose bell still calls the faith- 
ful to prayer, was held on Easter 
even, the day of President Lincoln’s 
death. 

The Baptists, Methodists, and Uni- 
versalists of Rutland all have flourish- 
ing organizations. The Irish Catho- 
lics have a strikingly beautiful stone 
church — the life-work, so to speak, 
of the Rev. Father Boylan, who was 
loved and honored of all men; and the 
lately erect- 
ed church of 


the French 
Catholics 
adds still 
another to 
the clusters 
of turrets 
and = spires 
that stand 


out in bold 
relief 
against the 
dark back- 
ground of 
the moun- 
tains. 

The earli- 
er life of 
Rutland, — 
by which .is 
meant not 
so much the 
life of the 
pioneer pe- 
riod, as that 
of the closing years of the last century 
and the first third of the present,—is a 
fascinating study. The first sharp 
struggle for mere existence had 
passed, the wilderness was giving 
way before the march of fertile fields. 
The log cabin had given place to 
comelier and more convenient dwell- 
ings, and in many cases stately and 
elegant mansions had _ supplanted 
both. The village had, strictly speak- 
ing, no business centre, though its 
stores, the court house, the bank, a 
tavern or two, — including the famous 
old Franklin House, formerly known 
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as Gould’s tavern,—together with 
sundry smithies and saddlers’ shops, 
clustered about the village green. 
Early in the century stocks and a 
whipping-post stood in convenient 
proximity to the court house, to the 
dismay of all offenders. The jail, a 
sombre stone building, was farther 
down the street. The village, in fact, 
consisted of Main street, not then 
divided into north and south, and the 
upper end of West street. The busy, 
far-reaching streets lying to-day 
below or 
west of 
these points, 
were then 
only a 
stretch of 
swampy pas- 
turage. The 
old West 
street burial 
ground, 
which is 
now in the 
heart of the 
business dis- 
trict, was 
far out of 
town. All 
the social 
life of the 
village was 
on Main 
street or in 
its close 
neigh bor- 
hood; and if 
the testimony of the few—alas, the 
very few—who are let to tell the story 
of those days is to be believed, the life 
was very delightful. Every one knew 
every one else; it was all like one 
great family, and open-handed hospi- 
tality reigned from Temple House at 
the head of the street to the Strong 
mansion at the southern end. It was 
a time of comparative leisure, when 
gentlemen wore ruffled shirts on state 
occasions, and had time to call on the 
ladies. If one of them had business 
in Albany, he did not fly thither on 
the wings of steam. A great lumber- 
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ing stage coach, drawn by four strong 
steeds, drew up before the Franklin 
House, where he was in waiting, 
or picked him up at his own door if 
he had so directed. This was at six 
o'clock in the evening, and after pro- 
longed adieus to wife, children and 
friends, he seated himself in the snug- 
gest avail- 
able corner, 
adjusted the 


strap, drew 
his cap 
down over 


his ears and 
his coat col- 
lar up to 
meet it, and 
with a sigh 
prepared to 
spend the 
night on the 
road, count- 
ing himself 
especial ly 
fortunate if 
he reached 
his destina- 
tion in time 
for next 
day’s din- 
ner. 
There 
was then 
no hurrying 
to catch the 
morning 
mail, or to 
run _ one’s 
eye over the 
headlines of 
a dozen 
daily papers. 
No heart 
beat heavily at the sound of the 
postman’s knock. The quiet yet 
spirited dames who held sway in 
those old houses— not old then —- 
had no clubs, and knew _ noth- 
ing of federations. They had 
leisure for long, neighborly chats, 
while shining needles flew in and out, 
setting innumerable tiny stitches in 
dainty little garments — stitches that 
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are the despair of their great-grand- 
daughters to-day. They had time to 
read, and re-read, ponder over and 
digest the books in each other’s libra- 
ries. Good books they were, too. A 
new Waverley was the delight of a 
whole winter. They had time to write 
long letters, that are vivid pictures of 
the life of 
the day, and 
are still 
treasured in 
their vellow 
mustiness. 
Letters 
counted 
when post- 
age was 
twenty-five 
cents a 
sheet! 

The writ- 
er of this 
sketch was 
a mere child 
when she 
slept in Rut- 
land for the 
first time— 
in the old 
Franklin 
House, 
where hand- 
some Land- 
lord Bea- 
man gra- 
ciously wel- 
comed the 
ne w-c 0 m- 
ers. Let it 
not be 
thought that 
she makes 
invidious 
distinctions if she ventures to call the 
roll of Main street as it was then, nam- 
ing only those of whom she has herself 
some personal memory, or association. 
Beginning at the head of the street, 
there were the Temples, the Wil- 
liams, the Daniels, the Foots, the 
Hodges, the Pierpoints, the Butlers, 
the Halls, the Barretts, the Fays, the 
Goves, the Edgertons, the Cheneys, 
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the Burts, the Pages, the Porters, 
the Hopkins, the Ormsbees, the 
Royces, the Strongs, — and no doubt 
many other households concerning 
which her memory has grown cloudy. 
Some of these honored names are 
with us still; but for the most part 
they can be found only on tombstones 
—and in our hearts. The “oldest in- 
habitant” is fast vanishing; but there 
are still some left who recall with 
pride and loving admiration the group 
of noble, intellectual, dignified and 
graceful women who made the social 
life of Rutland beautiful more than 
half a century ago. 

Main street is rich in relics of that 
and a much remoter life. At a 
luncheon given not long ago in one 
of these same old houses, a Copley 
looked down on us from the wall of 
the dining-room —the portrait of a 
fair-haired young naval officer in a 
blue uniform, who was drowned in 
Boston Harbor about the time of the 
famous tea-party. The ebony and 
gilt frame was made by one Paul 
Revere; and we sipped our coffee 
from teaspoons bearing the hall-mark 
(if that is the proper term) of the same 





skilled artisan. There was not a cup 
nor a plate nor a bit of glass that was 
not more than a century old, and 
the whole outfit belonged to our 
hostess. 

In this connection it may not be 
amiss to say that when the families 
named above might have answered 
adsum to the roll-call, at the Centre 
there were the Gookins, the Baileys, 
the Ripleys, the Hosfords, the Ralph 
Pages, the Wells Brothers, the 
Griggs, the Chattertons, the Smiths, 
the Kelleys, the Thralls, the Graves, 
and the Billings. At West Rut- 
land were the Meads, the Blanch- 
ards, the Sheldons, the Harmons, 
the Gilmours, the Boardmans, the 
Smiths, the Liscombs, and, at a 
later day, the Clements. But time 
and memory fail me. I have only at- 
tempted to put on record some of the 
names that were most familiar to my 
ears in that far-away time; and it will 
not be strange if I have forgotten or 
overlooked some that should be 
added to the roster. 

As years went on, the marble quar- 
ries were developed, Rutland became 
a railroad centre; new enterprises and 
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Rob- 
fell at 
Rouge, 


George T. 
erts, who 
Baton 

Lieut. Cel. 
Charles P. Dud- 
ley, Capt. Edward 
I. Reynolds, and 
Lieut. John T. 
Sennott. Among 
those who re- 
turned _ bringing 
their sheaves with 
them—sometimes 
in the shape of 
honorable scars— 
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new interests sprang into being; the 
old repose changed to modern stir 
and bustle; the town crept slowly 
down the hill by way of Centre and 
Washington streets, and spread hither 
and yon in all directions till it bore 
small resemblance to the village of its 
youth. West Rutland and Suther- 
land’s Falls, places that had been 
mainly farming communities, found 
themselves possessors of mines of 
wealth that were hidden in the heart 
of their mountains, and sent their 
marbles to the ends of the earth. 
Then came the low muttering thun- 
der that preceded the outbreak of the 
civil war and the swift uprising of the 
North when the crash came. It was 
young Rutland that rushed to the 
field, instanter. Old Rutland cheered 
and raised flags, smiling proudly the 
while, till the drums ceased to beat 
and its soldiers departed, leaving the 
hills and valleys to breathless silence. 
Then it turned to its work again, to 
dig and delve, and raise money to 
supply the sinews of war, to scrape 
lint and roll bandages, to knit stock- 
ings, and dry fruit, and make barrels 
of blackberry jelly to send to the 
“948” boys who had gone to the front. 
How many of them went forth gaily 
as to a banquet, and came not back 
—or were brought back on their 
shields —I have not been able to 
ascertain. But of these last were Col. 


were Brig. Gen. 


Benjamin F. Al- 
vord, Admiral 
William G. Temple, Col. Wil- 


liam T. Nichols, Lieut. Col. William 
Y. W. Ripley, who was so 
verely wounded at Malvern Hill 
that he was unable to remain in ser- 
vice, though in recognition of his gal- 
lantry on that bloody field he was 
offered a brigadier general’s commis- 
sion, which he was compelled to de- 
cline,—Lieut. Col. Charles H. Joyce, 
Bvt. Brig. Gen. Edward H. Ripley, 
and Maj. Levi G. Kingsley. The 
latter was in command of the first 
brigade of Union troops that entered 
Richmond, and was military eom- 
mandant for many weeks. In the fine 


se- 
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memorial hall erected a few years ago 
as a monument to Rutland soldiers 
may be seen the great key of Libby 
Prison, which he brought thence, 
together with the flag of the prison, 
its order book, and one of the very 
few copies extant of the great seal of 
the Confederacy. 

While for many years immediately 
following the war they were residents 
of Rutland, neither Col. W. G. Veazey 
of Gettysburg fame, Capt. S. E. 
Burnham, nor Col. Redfield. Proc- 
tor, late Secretary of War, went 
from this town to the front. They 
were enrolled elsewhere. 

After the close of the contest there 
followed a long season of busihess 
prosperity, and the population of Rut- 
land increased steadily, if not rapidly. 
Indeed, the remark was often made 
that it was more like a Western than 
a New England town, in that it was 


still growing, still enlarging its 
borders. In 1878 the Howe Scale 


Company’s shops were removed from 
randon, Vt., to Rutland, where large 
buildings were erected, covering 
nearly ten acres, and giving employ- 
ment to a small army of men. This 
company, with its fourteen distributing 
stores, constitutes by far the largest 
single industry of the city, and is one 
of the most successful corporations 
of its kind in the country. 

Yet it was the marble quarries that 
gave the town a unique position and 
earned for it, long before it put on 
civic dignities, the cognomen of The 
Marble City. . 

“Such extravagance I never saw in 
all my life,” remarked a stranger who 
was taking a drive through the town. 
“Marble gate posts, marble door- 
steps, marble sidewalks, and even 
marble underpinning to your houses 
—to say nothing of marble tomb- 
stones and monuments.” It did not 
seem necessary to explain to this 
good-natured cynic that the marble 
sidewalks proved anything but ac- 
ceptable in their dazzling whiteness, 
and were being exchanged as fast as 
Wssible for humble concrete. But it 
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is true, that, if it had not been for the 
cost of working, Rutland could have 
“dwelt in marble halls” as cheaply as 
in frame houses. 

The Rutland Institute and Business 
College is a young but very success- 
ful school occupying a large building 
on North Main street, and having a 
yearly enrollment of over two hundred 
pupils. In the academic department 
young men and women are fitted for 
college or professional schools. The 
business college department is the 
largest and most complete in the 
state. 

It is needless to say the town has 
its graded schools, its water works, 
its trolley cars, its electric lights, and 
other concomitants of modern civi- 
lization. But in one respect it has 
been less fortunate than some of its 
smaller neighbors, to say nothing of 
its beautiful sister city, Burlington. 
Very many Vermont towns have had 
gift after gift, endowment after en- 
dowment, from some who, having 
drifted out into the great world and 
made their fortunes, have tenderly 
remembered their old homes and 
showered benefactions upon them in 
the shape of libraries, hospitals, art 
galleries, theatres, school buildings, 
parks and_ fountains. I doubt 
whether Rutland has ever received a 
penny from any such source. What- 
ever it possesses it has earned by the 
sweat of its brow. Neither has it had 
resident citizens of great wealth to 
“remember it” in their wills—or dur- 
ing their lifetimes, for the matter of 
that. The wealth of the town is 
rather evenly distributed, the great 
majority of its inhabitants having 
neither poverty nor riches. A happy 
state of things, surely, yet, perhaps, 
not conducive to the rearing of ex- 
ceptionally fine public buildings. 

For a long time Rutland had been 
talking about one great need of the 
town—a public library. Once in 
a while somebody would “call a meet- 
ing,” and after the usual preambles 
and whereases, it would be “resolved” 
that we must, could, would and 
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should have a library. There would 
be a little stir and talk for a time, a 
trifling sum of money would be raised 
and deposited in the savings bank, 
and—that would be the end of it. 
Meanwhile the need was growing 
greater year by year. In January, 
1886, sixty of the leading women of 
the town met at the house of Miss 
Mary Daniels to see what could be 
done. What was done was this: The 
Rutland Free Library Association 
was formed on the spot, and officers 
chosen, most of whom have served 
ever since. A loan exhibition was 
planned and held within a fortnight. 


VERMONT. 


Rooms were offered it in the then 
new Memorial Hall, and a tax voted 
for its support and enlargement. It 
is a steadily growing power in the 
community, and Rutland is justly 
proud of it. 

A very beautiful building is the H. 
H. Baxter Memorial Library, the 
building of which was completed in 
1892 by the widow and son of Gen. 
Baxter, with its collection of choice 
books, some of them rare specimens 
of the arts of printing, binding and 
engraving. This is not a public 
library, though it is open to the pub- 
lic under certain conditions. The 

books are for reference solely, 
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AND INSTITUTE 


A goodly sum was raised thereby, to 


which some personal gifts were 
added. Five thousand books were se- 
lected with great care; convenient 
rooms were hired and shelved; a 


thoroughly skilled and devoted libra- 
rian was found, and on the _ fol- 
lowing Fourth of July the Rutland 
Free Library was declared open. 
l‘rom that moment its success has 
been beyond all hope and expecta- 
tion. Its circulation is shown by 
actual statistics to be larger than 
of any other library on record in pro- 
portion to the number of books and 
the size of the town. Last year it 
reached 63,243. Two years after 
its establishment the library was in 
one sense adopted by the town. 
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not for circulation; and it and 
the Free Library supplement 
each other. 

Long before the club epi- 
demic broke out, Rutland had 
her clubs which, with one ex- 
ception, to be spoken of here- 
after, she did not call clubs, but 
societies. No one thought of 
referring to women’s clubs, un- 
less it might be in the case of 
Sorosis, or the New England 


Women’s Club. Friends 
in Council and the Fort- 
nightly led the way, but 


were followed by the St. 
Theresa Society, the Unity, 
the Progressives, the Isa- 
bella, the Philharmonicand circle after 
circle of Chautauquans. The Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution have 
a large chapter,and a convenient room 
in Memorial Hall is set apart for 
their use. These clubs, if we must 
call them so, have added very greatly 
to the culture and higher life of the 
town. The only possible fault to be 
found with them is that they do lessen 
in a very appreciable degree the occa- 
sions on which, in the older life of 
the town, men and women met in 
friendly and companionable social in- 
tercourse. Being a so-called “club 
woman” myself, I can venture to say 
this. There is less time for hospital- 
ity since we women have given so 
much strength, thought and nervous 
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force to club work and study and it 
is greatly to be regretted. 

But Rutland had for many years 
one club to which this slight criti- 
cism does not apply. In 1873— 
twenty-five years ago—a Shakes- 
peare Club was organized by Mr. Ed- 
ward Lowe Temple, and it lived and 
flourished continuously, without a 
change of leadership, until two years 
ago. Never was there such a har- 
monious autocracy, never was a club 
conducted with less regard for red 
tape, and never was there more loyal 
cordiality. It was really what it pro- 
fessed to be, a club for the study of 
the great master, and of him alone; 
and of his spirit and genius, rather 
than his grammar. If it were still 
alive, how it would exult in John 
l‘iske’s “Forty Years of the Bacon- 
Shakespeare Folly” in the recent Af- 
lantic! 

[ts membership numbered seventy- 
five. There were no dues. There was 
no vice-president, no board of direct- 
ors, no formula of admission. “How 
can one get into the Shakespeare 
Club?” was often asked; and the an- 
swer was invariably—‘“Wait till the 
president asks you.” 

The president made out the casts 
and the rest of us obeyed, reading 
Hamlet or Imogene, if we were bid- 
den, at one meeting, and at the next 
taking the role of clown or messen- 
ger. The reading was slightly dra- 
matic, i. e., instead of sitting round a 
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table there were entrances and exits, 
and on some occasions a little cos- 
tuming; as to the latter one could 
do precisely as one chose. After the 
reading there was a social hour, with 
slight refreshments. For nearly a 
quarter of a century the Shakespeare 
Club was, perhaps, the most delight- 
ful feature of the literary and social 
life of Rutland. 

But as the years went on, inevitable 
changes came. There were mar- 
riages, and removals and deaths. It 
was found impossible to create a new 
club out of the remains of the old 
one; and at length on one April even- 
ing we were called together to attend 
its obsequies. Peace to its ashes! 

The time came at last when the 
large town of entire Rutland found 
the machinery by which its affairs 
were conducted, growing unwieldy. 
Both East and West Rutland had each 
their separate interests. Still another 


‘quarter of the town, Sutherland Falls, 


with its immense marble business, 
had aspirations of its own. An ami- 
cable separation was brought about, 
and in 1887 the twin brothers who 
had held the homestead in common, 
divided their goods and chattels and 
each set up housekeeping for himself. 
At the same time, a new town, 
to which was given the name of Proc- 
tor, was formed from Sutherland’s 
Falls and a slice from the adjoining 
town of Pittsford. In 1893 Rutland 
became a city. 








THREE MAIDENS. 


By Emma C. Dowd. 
iLRIEE maidens loved him: saintly Rose, 
Christine the wise, and gay Adele. 


Which maid he loved — ah me, who knows! 


Death guards his captives’ secrets well. 


“ftiow can [ live, now he is dead!” 

Cried saintly Rose, with streaming eyes; 
“My happiness and hope are fled— 

They passed with him to Paradise! 


“So beautiful his life! So grand! 

The poor will miss him! None is left 
To work the miracles he planned. 

How could God leave them so bereft!” 


Christine the wise bedecked his grave 

With choicest flowers that gold could buy; 
To sun and rain and frost she gave 

Her tear-wet blooms, with prayer and sigh. 


Adele, as beautiful as gay,— 

Tears in her heart she could not shed:— 
“How fares his work with him away? 

God pity those poor souls!” she said. 


She wore no jeweled gowns of lace 

Since he was laid beneath the sod; 
With bleeding heart and smiling face 

She walked the ways he would have trod. 


Rough lips spoke tenderly her name; 
In her pure presence foul words died; 

Vice and dishonor saw their shame, 
And blushed for what had been their pride. 


Childhood grew happy and more fair; 





Souls climbed beyond base passion’s clutch; 


Pain bloomed to peace; and black despair 
Burst into hope at her dear touch. 


She laid no orchids on his grave; 
But, lifting steadfast eyes above, 
To his unfinished work she gave 
A woman’s all — her life, her love. 


Three maidens loved him: saintly Rose, 
Adele the gay, Christine the wise. 

Which loved him best — haply he knows, 

As he looks down from Paradise. 
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STORY OF DORCHESTER HEIGHTS. 





By Lois W. Clarke. 


N February 14, 1776, 
the British grena- 
diers and light infan- 
try had come over 
onto Dorchester 
Neck from the Cas- 
tle and the town, 
and had roamed over the fields and 
scattered scanty orchards of the penin- 
sula, had burned the barns and 
sharply engaged the American’ ad- 
vanced posts stationed at the isthmus, 
where Boston street and Dorchester 
Avenue now cross, had driven in the 
American patrols, and forced the body 
of the pickets to fall back towards 
Meeting-house Hill. They had not 
stayed there, because the place was 
unapproachable except at high tide on 
account of the surrounding flats and 
had only one point of value for Gen- 
eral Howe,— Nook’s Hill, the worst 
of all to get to from the Boston side. 
()n the other hand, Nook’s Hill was so 
under his guns that he did not fear its 
occupaney by coup de main or flying 
sap. The occupancy of Twin Hills, 
with a precipice in the rear and ex- 
posed to the guns of the Castle, re- 
quiring to be supplied over a road 
which seemed exposed to the fire of 
the Boston neck batteries and which 
led on the town side of Twin Hills, 
was too irregular to be contemplated 
by any European engineer. 

At a council of Washington’s offi- 
cers held on the 16th, it was resolved 
that, although an assault was not prac- 
ticable at present, immediate steps 
should be taken to obtain possession 
of Dorchester Heights as soon as the 
supplies should warrant, and that the 
work should be done by the troops of 
the right division, General Ward’s. In 
case the British detached to disturb 
the lodgment, an assault from the 
Cambridge side was to be made by 
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details from the centre and left under 
Generals Putnam, Sullivan and 
Greene, who would cross the river in 
boats and ascend Beacon Hill and the 
Common and attack the Neck guards 
in the rear, thus obtaining command 
of the town and opening the isthmus 
to an advance from Roxbury. 

The re-organization of the army 
was nearly completed. Knox had ar- 
rived with his artillery from Ticon- 
deroga. There was ammunition 
enough for several days’ engagement. 
A request for assistance from the 
Massachusetts militia had been sent 
to the “Committee of Safety,” and the 
resolution had been reached that the 
night of March 4 would be a good 
time for the expedition, that the spirit 
provoked by the Boston Massacre and 
Bunker Hill might animate the patriot 
troops in repelling the assault which 
the British would be sure to deliver 
as soon as they should see the dom- 
inating position of their besiegers. 

“T cannot see,” said Heath, “why 
they have left it alone so long. _ It 
commands the town even more than 
Charlestown did.” 

“There are no materials there for 
barracks, and not trees enough for 
fuel or even for facing the slopes of 
their forts, and no wharves to land 
supplies upon,” said Thomas. “We 
must carry everything there by the 
road over the marshes.” 

“General Ward,” said Washington, 
“we shall rely on your troops for 
everything, for all the material for 
fortification, for construction, and for 
the battle, if one comes.” 

“You can do so.” 

“Then, gentlemen,” said the chief, 
“further measures will be concerted 
with the generals in charge on the 
right, for their work, and with Gen- 
eral Putnam and his brigadiers for 

e 
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their attack. I will come over to dine 
with General Thomas to-morrow.” 


The next day, orders were given to 
concentrate the hay barges, gondolas, 
scows and other boats within the 
lines at Watertown and Cambridge; 
and about one o’clock Washington 
rode up Meeting-house Hill in Rox- 
bury. It was a stately procession. 
Washington was in blue and buff, on 
a great flea-bitten gray horse. Young 
Lee was with him, on a fussy cock- 
tailed bay, with a red saddle-cloth and 
an impressively new uniform like the 
chief’s in color. Both were without 
epaulets. Their double-breasted 
coats were open at the top with la- 
pels turned back and large turned- 
down collars, and with three great 
buttons on the outside of each wrist. 
They wore knee boots with black 
turned-down tops, and buff leather 
small clothes with gilt buttons at the 
knee. Washington wore a silver-hilted 
hanger with a short and broad blade, 
which hung nearly straight, and Lee 
wore a silver mounted rapier some- 
what longer and hung by two slings 
onaslant. All the officers’ belts were 
under their waistcoats. Knox had al- 
ready adopted the white blanket over- 
coat in which he appears in the picture 
of Revolutionary winter scenes, 
strongly contrasting with the red- 
faced uniform which it covered. <A 
stout black horse, whose neck and 
crest betrayed that he had worn a col- 
lar not long before, carried the burly 
form of Heath, not yet at his fullest 
weight, but still a load for any but the 
stoutest animal. 

A sergeant and eight men of the 
Light Horse, in leather helmets with 
bearskin crests, blue and yellow jack- 
ets, white leather breeches and knee 
boots cut square at the top, formed 
the escort. Their sabres were the 
rough work of a scythe-forger, and 
were fitted with saucer-shaped guards, 
with a single branch on the front side 
to go over the hand and hook into an 
acorn-shaped pommel. These parts 
were of iron, tinned. The heavy 
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scabbards were of wood covered with 
leather. Two negroes in scarlet and 
white liveries rode in rear of all. The 
holster caps and valises of all the 
party were covered with bearskin, and 
most of the officers — Knox was an 
exception — had rolled in front of 
them blue cloaks or capes lined with 
red or buff. 

Thomas’s headquarters were on the 
hill. In front were a few orderlies 
and some half dozen horses and a 
rather shabby sulky with a jaded sor- 
rel horse tackled to it. Washington 
dismounted, his servant took his 
horse, and the party were met at the 
door by General Thomas, who ush- 
ered them into his front parlors, where 
a group was assembled. 

“General Ward, I am pleased to see 
you again. Colonel Gridley, | 
thought I recognized your sulky. 
Colonel Putnam, we shall need your 
assistance very soon, I hope. Colonel 
Greaton, I thought that you had prob- 
ably sported over the marshes on Dor- 
chester side pretty often, and so 
begged your assistance, with that of 
General Heath, who is also familiar 
with the locality.” Thus affably 
spoke the great Virginian. 

“This,” said General Thomas, 
bringing forward a gentleman from 
the group, who wore a blue coat, a 
gray skin waistcoat, and the usual 
leather breeches and boots, “is Mr. 
Clarke, my landlord here, and one of 
the assistants of the Provincial Com- 
missary-General, Mr. Devens. He 
checks the supplies sent to our troops 
from the towns, and so keeps the 
property accounts between the inhab- 
itants and the towns, the towns and 
the colony, and the colony and the 
continent straight; and his reports 
properly divide them into quartermas- 
ter’s and commissary stores, in which 
the colony makes no distinction, on 
account of its ancient system derived, 
as you remember, from its Indian 
trade. In this way he has got to 
know intimately all the principal peo- 
ple of the towns and the resources of 
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each place. Hence we can on emer- 
gency go right to the towns for our 
needs. With your permission I will 
ask him to remain. He is a Roxbury 
man. General Heath and Colonel 
Greaton know him well, and will an- 
swer for his intelligence and discre- 
tion. We have not been idle here, but 
for over a month General Ward has 
had a detachment in the Jamaica 
Plain woods and at Milton, making 
fascines and gabions. Colonel Put- 
nam and Mr. Clarke were up there 
vesterday taking stock, and will tell 
you of our supply.” 

“There are fascines enough wholly 
to face two hundred rods of parapet or 
more,” said Putnam, “and gabior's for 
a hundred rods more, I should judge, 
used with economy—eh! Mr. Clarke?” 

“Well, sir, you can judge, you and 
Colonel Gridley, Colonel Knox and 
the Generals, how much they will 
face. I can only say that of the ten 
and twelve-inch fagots there are near 
one hundred cords. As they are 
twelve’ feet or so long, they run about 
thirty to a cord and a half, twenty to 
a cord; say there are over nineteen 
hundred of them. And of these bot- 
tomless baskets. which our basket- 
makers and the Stockbridge and Pe- 
nohscot Indians have been putting up, 
I didn’t count them, but judged there 
were nine or ten hundred of them. 
Besides that, Colonel Putnam thought 
that a lot of hemlock box shooks, got 
out for the West India trade, which 
we heard of, would be serviceable, and 
we’ve got some five hundred sugar- 
box shooks with hooks and pins to 
put them together, on their wav!” 

“Yes,” said Putnam, “sucriers in- 
stead of chandeliers, — sugar boxes for 
candle boxes, — why not?” 

“Ah, Putnam,” said Washington, 
“vou are as good at expedients now 
as your cousin who captured the 
armed schooner for Amherst with a 
beetle and wedge.” 

Here Knox spoke: “You have 
provided admirably for the parapet 
which shall save us from harm. But 
my work is to do harm. What can 
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you give me for gun-platforms?” 

“There we are badly off. Our saw- 
mills are all out of order, many of the 
saws made into sabres; we find but few 
pit-sawyers, and no stock of heavy 
plank. You have some plank, have 
you not?” 

“Only in the present floors and 
mortar beds,” said Knox. “The scow 
builders have exhausted us.” 

“Why don’t you use puncheons?” 
said the chief. 

“Puncheons!” broke out five voices 
in surprise. 

“Oh, not rum puncheons, not 
tobacco puncheons, but heavy logs 
split into pieces two or three inches 
thick carefully by wedges. We use 
them a great deal in Virginia; a few 
strokes of the axe or adze make them 
fairly smooth. I can send you over a 
few riflemen who can teach you how 
to split them.” 

Clarke and Putnam conferred. 
“You won’t need, General,” said Put- 
nam. “Mr. Clark tells me our coop- 
ers make their stave shooks that way, 
and rive the logs straight and even, 
and then dub the staves smooth with 
adzes. General Ward can detail the 
coopers. There are some in Brewer’s 
regiment, I know.” 

“Yes, and some in my son’s,’ 
Ward. 

“Some in Greaton’s,” said Heath. 

“Speaking of coopers,” spoke 
Gridley, “I saw a sap roller rolled 
down on a French assault with good 
effect at Louisburg. Why not carrv 
over a lot of empty pork-barrels, fill 
them with earth, head them up, and 
have them ready: and if the British at- 
tempt an escalade, we can save our 
powder bv rolling them down hill on 
them. They will be more formidable 
than a Scotch haggis; and you know 
the proverb: ‘Even a haggis can 
charge down hill.’ ” 

“Gridley,” said Heath with a sar- 
donic smile, “when my friend, Mr. 
William Davis, suggested that to me, 
T told what I now tell you. The danc- 
ine and the frolicking of the British 
this winter has been a special training 
e 


’ said 
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to meet your expedient, — and how 
‘twill make them caper!” 

“Colonel Putnam,” said Washing- 
ton, “you may make the minute of the 
orders necessary. Please let my aid 
have it later.” 

The door opened. “Dinner is 
ready,” said the orderly. There was 
bean soup, and a stew with vegetables, 
some salt fish and scraps with beets, a 
roast with potatoes, the rye and Indian 
bread of the country, an Indian pud- 
ding with hot molasses sauce, and the 
last of the russet apples of the winter, 
which Washington praised. When 
told these were the true Roxbury rus- 
sets, he said, smiling and bowing to 
the company: 

“T fully appreciate one of the rea- 
sons, at‘least, why your council of 
safety and you, General Ward, at- 
tached such great importance to your 
Roxbury lines.” 

“Yes,”’— it was Ward who spoke, 
— “and most of the russet orchards 
left are behind at the plains. - For all 
the town in front of us and for a mile 
back of here, our apple-trees have 
been put into abattis or burned. 
About the only fruit tree saved along 
our lines is Mr. Bartlett’s “Good 
Christian” pear tree. I wish you 
could taste the fruit of that. Mr. 
Bartlett is the most popular man in 
the province during the fortnight of 
his pear harvest. It is in the hope of 
grafts that our farmer-boys have saved 
the tree.” 

“An excellent dinner, General 
Thomas. Your cider is delicious. 
We have no such fermented drink in 
Virginia. I regret it,—but ’tis the 
more reason why the continent should 
hold together.” 

“That is so,” said Heath, “‘to barter 
for peach and honey.” 

“And tobacco,” said Knox. 

“And to rejoice the hearts of the 
brave and noble brethren in arms 
who have come up to aid us,” spoke 
Thomas. 


They mounted and rode east. As 
they passed old “Shirley Place,” 


Washington sent an orderly to invite 
Colonel Whitcomb to accompany the 
party, saying: “When I was the 
guest of Mr. Shirley, nineteen years 
ago, he was well lodged with his villa 
here and his great brick mansion in 
town. It would surprise my old gen- 
eral to see things now. He loved 
America, however, and hoped we 
should be a great, a united and a free 
people. His hope for an association 
of the colonies will be realized, not as 
a vice-royalty, but as a nation, — 
which we are making, gentlemen.” 

When they arrived at the old Dor- 
chester graveyard the chief looked 
about. “Here must be your store- 
house. In these fields and on the hill 
and in the road to Milton Lower 
Mills, you must pack your transporta- 
tion, to leave this road by which we 
came as free as possible for the troops. 
Colonel Gridley, we have some 
screwed hay at Chelsea,—will that 
withstand a six-pound shot?” 

“Tt will help us out,—pray have it 
sent over. It isa pity that the enemy 
has most of the hay presses, except 
those in Salem. Pray, General 
Thomas, will you ask Mr. Clarke if 
he knows any way to get pressed hay 
from Suffolk County or the Old Col- 
ony? I notice most of your hay has 
been brought in loose.” 

The commissary being called up 
said: “There are no hay presses in 
our outlying towns; but we can press 
bales two feet square and six feet long 
in our cider presses, and band them 
with barrel hoops, if that will do. 
There are two or three cider presses 
in every town.” 

“Perfectly conceived, Mr. Clarke; 
let some hay or straw be collected and 
cider pressed.” 

They trotted down the road towards 
Boston, Washington, Greaton and 
Heath often going out into the fields 
on either side to test the condition of 
the soil, and Knox, Putnam and Grid- 
ley taking careful note of the condi- 
tion of the road itself. At iast they 
came to an outpost where the old toll- 
gate used to be in Washington Vil- 
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lage. A small infantry battalion 
stood there and patrols could be ob- 
served here and there along the crests 
of the hills which fringed the basin 
before them. About a mile to the 
right was a tall hill, towards which 
they rode, passing about half-way a 
high ridge on the right, quite steep 
at each end. Washington pointed it 
out. Greaton said, “Twin Hills.” 
Washington turned to Thomas: 
“There is one place to occupy,” he 
said. 

On reaching the top of the farther 
hill they dismounted and sat down. 
To the northwest nearly two miles 
away was Fort Hili; to the north was 
Noddle’s Island and Chelsea. The 
Castle, Governor’s Island, Thomp- 
son’s, Spectacle, were all in plain view. 
The highest parts of Sagamore Hill in 
Hull and of Peddock’s Island could 
be seen far away to the southeast over 
Thompson's Island. The harbor was 
filled with men-of-war and transports. 
Boats were rowing about. It was 
nearly low water, and the blue flats, 
covered with green-brown eel grass, 
were just awash. The places to be 
fortified were quickly selected. 

“We must make our Twin Hill 
work strong, and have a breastwork 
here to defend against the Castle. 
Here will be a good place for the pork 
barrel defense, Colonel Gridley. By 
and by, we will fortify that hill on the 
western point, over against the lines 
on the Neck. What do you call that, 
General Heath?” 

“Nook’s Hill usually, — but some 
call it Foster’s.” 

“This is a fine place for a battery. 
It cannot be approached save when 
the tide is three-quarters high because 
of the flats, — nor I should judge can 
any part of the promontory.” 

“Flats all round,” said Heath and 
Greaton, “widest at Nook’s,— nar- 
rowest on Castle side and old Harbor 
Bay; and you see, General Thomas, 
if we get here, we must stay. The 
soil is a good gravel, excellent for 
earthworks.” 

They rode to Twin Hills and looked 
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out from there, and then rode back 
along the road to Dorchester. 

“What will you do for transporta- 
tion, General Ward? You will needa 
good deal, and we have very little.” 

“Get the farmers in with their ox- 
carts; they can afford to give a few 
days to the country.” 

“Yes, I will ask the Committee of 
Safety to require them to bring their 
teams. On the whole, you had better 
send part of your loads to Brookline, 
and only half to Dorchester; twill 
serve to deceive the Tories and the 
spies. The teams from Essex County 
shall move the screwed hay round 
from Chelsea, and cart it right along. 
Can you contrive to muffle the 
wheels? These ox-carts make too 
much noise.” 

“If we washer the wheels well with 
leather, and twist hay bands in and 
out of the spokes, I think ’twill make 
them less noisy. And if Colonel 
Knox will keep up a lively cannon- 
ade from Lamb’s Dam and some other 
works, so as to force a reply, that 
noise will drown all others.” 

“Yes,” said Knox, “we can do it 
every night for a few days before we 
move, and they won’t be so alert after 
a little experience.” 

“We must plank these bad places 
in the road, General Ward,” said 
Washington, pointing to some ruts 
and winter gullies. 

“That will be another use for the 
puncheons, General. Thank you for 
teaching us to rive planks for rough 
uses.” 

They had got back to Roxbury 
meeting-house. Washington asked 
Thomas for his last advice. 

“°Tis only that of my own profes- 
sion, General. Let the hospitals be 
cleared, the patients either sent to 
their regiments or furloughed for a 
month, and let us have a roll of band- 
age for every man we put into the bat- 
tle, and all the surgeons we can get 
in to stay with us a week, and we shall 
have all we need to ensure success, 
and to take care of us in disaster.” 
“We shall need the blessing of 
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God, General Thomas.” Washington 
raised his hat. “That we will pray 
for.” 

“We will work for it too in order to 
deserve it. Weare Puritan stock, and 
‘Trust in the Lord and keep your pow- 
der dry!’ is our rule.” Washington 
and Ward rode on. 

“Thomas,” said Heath, “General 
Howe must send out Percy against 
you. His Lexington experience will 
be in your favor. If Elbow Room 
[Burgoyne] were here it would be his 
privilege; but now ‘twill be the Earl’s. 
Maybe some of our men will change 
the order of succession to the duchy 
of Northumberland.” 

Thomas pointed to the “Parting 
Stone.” “Do you see that stone with 
‘P. Dudley’ on it, General Heath?” 

“Why, yes, I’ve known it all my 
life.” 

“Well, when Percy came out with 
the Welsh fusileers, without their 
goat, and with the fifth and forty-sev- 
enth, to go to Lexington town, one 
of the Roxbury boys, just let out of 
Master Williams’s school, sat on that 
stone and told him, ‘You march out 
to the “White Cockade” you'll dance 
home with “Chevy Chase!”’” 

“Thank you for calling it to mind 
now. We'll send him home with 
‘Chevy Chase.’’ 

“You don’t take the prospect very 
seriously,” said Heath. 

“Not enough to make me feel de- 
spondent. I find I can do better if I 
am cheerful.” 

“So do I,” said stout Harry Knox, 
“and I never let anything worry me 
now but gun platforms.” 

“Please God, Colonel Knox,” 
spoke the commissary, “if puncheons 
shall serve your purpose (his Excel- 
lency has taught me that new thing 
to-day, — we live and learn), you shall 
have as many puncheons as would sat- 
isfy the greatest sugar planter in 
Havana for his largest crop.” 

“Make ’em thicker than the sugar 
planter wants them, Mr. Clarke, 
please.” 

“Yes, sir, they shall suit the kind of 


goods you are going to pack. I un- 
derstand they are not West Indian.” 
Gridley, whose sulky had _ been 
brought over to Dorchester for him 
to drive back, for horseback exercise 
pained him, here said he would be 
beholden to Putnam for a bed that 
night, and they went off together. 


All went as planned. The teams 
plied about the camps collecting pork 
and beef barrels. The farmers 
worked their cider presses in making 
baled hay, and growled at the new 
fancy of the army officers. The hay 
was moved from Chelsea to Cam- 
bridge and Brookline; fascines and 
gabions were brought from Milton 
and Jamaica Plain to Dorchester 
and Brookline; rived planks and box 
shooks came from Middlesex and 
Worcester to Cambridge, and were 
carted on. By Saturday, March 2, 
all was ready for Monday night; and 
on Monday evening two regiments 
came over from Cambridge under 
Prescott, and with the militia relieved 
the Roxbury lines. | Thomas, with 
Spencer in support, just before sun- 
down set out for Dorchester Neck. 
In all the fields, south of the Dor- 
chester graveyard, for a mile round, 
were two-wheeled carts and _ four- 
wheeled wagons laden with material 
and mostly harnessed with oxen. 
They had been carefully arranged in 
trains, each town by itself, and the se- 
lectmen or town constables or village 
squires were there to superintend and 
guide the work of their townsmen. 
There were loads on loads of punch- 
eons and hewn logs to bridge the 
ditches and plank the bad places in the 
meadows and the roadway; and offi- 
cers or sergeants who had inspected 
everything in advance told off each of 
these teams to its proper place. 
There were piles of pressed hay, there 
were over a hundred loads of gabions 
piled three high and filled with fas- 
cines set on end, giving four or five 
and sometimes six fascines to every 
three gabions, and there were other 
fascines and gabions on the ground. 
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There were scores of loads of box 
shooks and pork barrels, and the 
coopers of the colony and the army 
stood by them with their tools in their 
belts or hands and with their pocket 
aprons on ready for their tour of night 
work. Colonel Knox was made 
cheerful by other loads of puncheons 
for the platforms. The ship carpen- 
ters attended with their augers and 
mallets, to pin the platforms together 
with tree-nails, of which there were 
ereat store in kegs, in the carts with 
the puncheons. 


The troops arrived at the Dorches- 
ter lines as the sun was setting, and 
turned toward Boston. Whitcomb, 
with his own regiment and Ward’s, 
had the advance, then came some of 
the carts with puncheons to repair the 
road and make the by-roads in the 
fields, —for there must be going 
and coming all night and a single 
track will not suffice. Then came 
carts with entrenching tools. Then 
Thomas moved the other three regi- 
ments of his brigade. When they had 
got well started, Thomas rode ahead 
through the carts and through the 
troops for a long mile, and at last 
reached the head of the column. Here 
he found an officer and working party 
selected for the purpose, to whom he 
gave (directions to halt at a given place 
and to take the first loads of hay that 
came along to form a parapet of hay 
bales on the Boston side of the way, 
where the works on the Neck had a 
command of a small part of the road 
over which the movement was taking 
place. Then he sent one regiment to 
the right and one to the left, and de- 
ploved them at proper intervals and 
with proper supports and reserves 
along the western shore and on 
Nook’s Hill and on the great eastern 
hill which overlooked the Castle. 

Ward had remained at Dorchester 
to start the train. He sent it forward 
by instalments, first a lot of hay, then 
of baskets and fagots, then some plat- 
form stuff, then some box shooks. 
The hay carts did not at first go all the 


way, but unloaded near the isthmus. 
Having started the first loads, Ward 
left directions as to following up the 
dispatch, each vehicle confining itself 
to its original commodity and going 
always back to the depot near Meet- 
ing-house Hill for its new order. 

Gridley and Putnam with a party 
of men were already at work staking 
out the fort on the Twin Hills. The 
carts came along; several extra yoke 
of oxen were at the foot of the hills, 
with chains to hitch on the tongues 
of the wagons and double up the 
teams to ascend the steep slopes; and 
each outfit unloaded and turned off to 
regain the return road, which led back 
over the new and partly planked route 
over the marshes. 

For two nights the town had been 
bombarded and battered by the heavy 
siege batteries near Dorchester and 
East Cambridge, and on this occasion 
the practice was continued. At eight 
o’clock the first ground in Dorchester 
Neck was broken. It was two before 
the last cart had left the peninsula. 
Some of them had made four trips, 
some three, all made more than one. 
A hundred carts and wagons were 
desired to remain at Dorchester, the 
rest were dismissed. The special 
duty men went back to the ranks. 

The material brought was arranged 
into the semblance of a parapet, by 
laying it on or near the trace of the 
works. The sugar boxes were put to- 
gether and filled with earth, to form a 
parapet. The gabions were set up 
and filled, and a line or two of fascines 
anchored on top. The revetting ma- 
terial constantly accumulating as un- 
necessary where it was first laid was 
carried off to extend temporarily the 
works further on and there be filled 
and consolidated into formidable 
works. At first the works were slight 
affairs of small timber hardly musket- 
proof, and then were connected and 
consolidated leisurely but easily into 
substantial earthworks. 

Thomas’s men worked in tworeliefs, 
and at four in the morning Spencer’s 
brigade came on to “spell” them. | 
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There were now about four thousand 
men on the peninsula, with half a mile 
of parapet, such as it was, some very 
good, and quarter of a mile of hay- 
bale parapet on the west with some 
heavy guns and mortars in position. 
There were hundreds of barrels full of 
earth to roll down hill if necessary, to 
fight behind if desirable. Although 
the parapet made a great show at a 
mile off, and even near at hand to in- 
experienced troops, Gridley, Putnam 
and Knox pressed the work of conver- 
sion of the semblance made by the 
night work, a mere loose wicker-work 
laid up in form, into a substantial 
gravel-packed gabionnade. They 
wanted it to be twelve feet thick at 
base and six feet high, with a mus- 
ketry banquette within and with gun 
embrasures lined up with gabions and 
veneered with rawhide. ‘Towards this 
desirable condition it grew marvel- 
lously from hour to hour. 

Looking over from town in the 
early morning, General Howe and his 
brigade and artillery commanders saw 
and marvelled. Howe wrote, to ex- 
cuse himself for the evacuation and 
bound to state his case strongly, yet 
with a statement so strong that it is 
clear the menace of an overwhelming 
and preponderating force had im- 
pressed him: ‘They have done more 
in a night than my army could have 
done ina month. It must have been 
the employment of 12,000 men.” 

Only 1,200 New Englanders at a 
time had plied the pick and spade. 
Howe’s army was 8,000 men. He 
could get out of them a movable col- 
umn of 2,400 in the course of the day, 
and of this perhaps half could have 
been worked daily for a month in 
three reliefs of 400 at a time. The 
two estimates agree exactly (30x400—= 
12,000). An army of English and 
[Irish peasantry could not be ignorant 
of the spade and pick of the ditcher. 
Thus even if the farmers of New Eng- 
land had double efficiency, it is clear 
the mechanical imitation of strong 
parapets had impressed him. 

General Howe as a soldier knew 


that men are rapidly matured into 
readiness for molestation unless re- 
pelled. His admiral told him the har- 
bor would be untenable for the fleet 
the day the Dorchester batteries 
opened. They commanded at short 
range all the inhabited portions of the 
town. Toa man of courage such a 
challenge admitted of no reply but 
prompt acceptance. The blood of 
Prince Rupert boiled in his veins 
when he thought of compulsion and 
captivity threatened him, the king’s 
remote cousin, descendant of that 
bold rider who had cause to look up to 
but one better general than himself in 
all the great Civil War. Here were 
Rupert and Cromwell again face to 
face, Rupert in the English general, 
Rupert’s great-grandson, and Crom- 
well in the sturdy Puritans of the be- 
sieging army. 

Nobody doubted that the honor 
and traditions of the British army re- 
quired an assault on the Heights. 
The Council deliberated on the plan 
of battle, on the troops to be em- 
ployed, on the commander. They did 
not consider either capitulation, con- 
vention or evasion. At Charlestown 
they had attacked in front, when the 
advice of all the generals had been to 
land at Charlestown Neck and take 
the works in reverse, penning the reb- 
els in. Here the problem differed. 
The works had their rear to the Castle. 
Reinforcements must come to them 
by the front. The Neck forts could 
sweep the road of approach for a short 
distance. Fort Hill could bombard 
the basin which the Neck could not 
reach. To press the rebels from the 
Castle side would take their works in 
reverse, and at the same time leave 
open the line of retreat. To attack 
from the Boston side would combine 
with the stopping of retreat (which 
would give the rebels the courage of 
despair) the difficulty of assault in 
front, which would appall the British 
by the memory of Bunker Hill, and it 
would expose a flank to the hostile 
column of re-inforcement. It was 
resolved to attack from the Castle. 
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Earl Percy was senior officer of the 
line. His covering party had brought 
off the Concord expedition with some- 
thing of credit. He had shown sense 
in returning by way of Charlestown 
instead of through Brookline. It was 
due to him that any one escaped from 
that expedition. | He had the confi- 
dence of his own brigade agd of the 
erenadiers and light infantry whom he 
had saved. Pigot, the only other offi- 
cer experienced in this way and enjoy- 
ing the confidence bred by success, 
commanded at Charlestown with his 
brigade, and could not be spared 
thence. Perey could have his own 
brigade, Pigot’s spare regiment, — 
for Charlestown could get along with 
three, — and a good part of the corps 
d‘clite of grenadiers and light infantry, 
together with some marines. At this 
time the British regiments had ten 
companies each, one of which was 
called grenadiers, and one, light in- 
fantry. In peace these companies 
were on the right and left of the line. 
In war they were detached and all the 
grenadiers assembled in a temporary 
battalion and all the light infantry in 
another, each under orders of a field 
officer detailed’ by the commanding 
general. These companies were kept 
strong by transfers from the line, and 
were not subject to administrative de- 
tail. They formed a special force not 
brigaded, and devoted simply to war. 
Napoleon formed a similar body in 
Oudinot’s division. This corps d’elite 
was drawn upon for non-commis- 
sioned officers very often, and was al- 
ways kept as foot-loose as the state of 
an army permitted. They were the 
“forlorn hope” of every great effort. 
Howe had about six hundred men for 
battle of each title, arranged to two 
battalions." He had about six hun- 
dred marines, the flower of the naval 
forces. Percy’s own augmented bri- 
gade of five battalions counted in its 
forty companies about twelve hundred 
men for battle, and of famous regi- 
ments, King’s Own Royal Fusi- 
leers. 

On March 5 Howe gave Percy this 
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brigade and as many more, grena- 
diers, light-infantry and marines, and 
ordered them to drop down to the 
Castle in transports, to land there, 
embark in boats and cross the strait to 
Dorchester point and Old Harbor bay 
and take the works in reverse. 

The embarcation on transports was 
made, the landing at the Castle was 
seen, the collection of boats was ob- 
served. The movement was divined. 
Washington was sent for. He rode 
the lines; he addressed the troops; he 
called up the memories of the fifth of 
March; he pointed out the advantages 
of the position. Spencer infused en- 
thusiasm into the Connecticut troops, 
Ward and Thomas into those of Mas- 
sachusetts. Twenty-four hours would 
decide the fate of the siege. “Hold 
firm, see your advantages, above all 
keep at work.” In the afternoon 
came up an easterly storm, so fast and 
furious that boats could not live in 
the sea, and at half-tide the rollers on 
the flats were so heavy that a loaded 
boat would be sure to be wrecked in 
crossing them. The storm lasted 
nearly two days. 

March 6. All through the day the 
patriot army toiled. New gabion- 
nades went up along the slopes on the 
Castle side and towards the harbor; 
new battery platforms were laid, the 
puncheons were taken from the road- 
way over the marshes and brought 
onto the ground to be put into the 
forts as scantlings and revetments. 
The wet earth, packed solidly as it was 
thrown up, naturally puddled by the 
rain. By midnight of the 6th the 
lodgment was secure; Dorchester 
Heights were in possession of Ward's 
right wing, and Spencer’s brigade 
was assigned to hold them; Thomas 
went back to his old lines. 

March 7. Would Washington 
cannonade the town, would he fire on 
the ships of war and _ transports? 
Howe got ready to leave. There was 
fear lest he should burn the place. 

March 8. At an informal inter- 
view of some of the town officers with 
one of Howe’s staff an understanding 
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was reached. If Howe could leave 
without a battle, he would not burn 
the town. This was communicated. 

March 9. Washington said to 
Colonel Learned, who brought it to 
him, that the paper was unofficial. “I 
can take no notice of it.” He did not 
cannonade the town.* 

March 9-16. He erected new bat- 
teries, the last within half a mile of 
Fort Hill. This was official notice to 
hurry up. Transports began to drop 
down the harbor. 

March 10. The horse transports 
went first with only part of the horses. 
At two o’clock in the morning, March 
17, the troops began to embark. 
Many of the Tory citizens also went 
on shipboard. At nine o’clock all the 
garrison of Charlestown marched 
down to the shore and took boats for 
the transports. ‘They left behind 
them a few suits of old clothes stuffed 
with straw from their camp beds and 
set up to conceal their departure for 
a few brief minutes. Then the fifth 
foot of Percy’s brigade, and the tenth 
foot of Pigot’s fell back from the two 
extremities of the town. These con- 
nected with the grenadiers and light 
infantry in the centre moving east 
from the Common and, gathering the 
stragglers and making front here and 
there, at ten o’clock they took boats 
at the wharves and went on shipboard. 
The ships and transports sailed to the 
lower bay and anchored in Nantasket 
Roads, where they were detained for 
several days. 

As soon as it was seen that the Brit- 
ish were leaving Boston, the troops 
under Putnam crossed the river in 
boats and landed at Sewall’s point in 
Charlestown. These soon discovered 
the deception in the fort on Bunker 
Hill. General Putnam sent one de- 
tachment to Boston, and after some 
troops had been left in the Bunker- 
Hill fort the rest returned to Cam- 
bridge. 


* Washington’s letters to the President of Congress relat- 
ing tothe occupation of Dorchester Heights and all the 
movements during February and March, 1776, up to his 
entrance into Boston, have been gathered into an Old South 
Leaflet. 





Meanwhile General Ward was 
marching in from Roxbury over the 
Neck with five hundred men under 
the immediate command of Colonel 
Learned, who opened the _ gates. 
They were on foot on account of the 
great number of caltrops in the way. 
Near the head of the column was Gen- 
eral Knox. The day was a warm one, 
the way was long, and Knox was fat. 
As he passed the house of Mather 
Byles, the old Tory said audibly to a 
bystander: 

“Did you ever in your life see so 
fat an ox?” 

“You’re a damned old fool,” said 
Knox, and marched on. 

“Your gun platforms are off your 
mind,” said Ward. 

The spring campaign had opened 
on the night of March 4, 1776. It 
closed in twelve days. The British 
army took its last march through 
Roxbury on April 19, 1775, and on 
that day had marched through every 
town from which the siege was 
pressed, Roxbury, Brookline, Cam- 
bridge, Charlestown. Between that 
time, until the move of March 4, 1776, 
it had fought one skirmishing fight 
with the minute men and one pitched 
battle, which was won with greater 
proportionate slaughter than Mal- 
plaquet or Waterloo. On June 17, 
1775, it had gained a dominion of a 
few hundred acres with a loss of a 
thousand officers and men. In nine 
months to a day it gave up all its 
dominions because it could not risk 
another battle with the provincials. 
It had yielded at last to logistics 
which had combined all the resources 
of the country against it, to a strat- 
egy which had brought together in 
one spot at an appointed time all these 
resources and had arrayed them in so 
imposing a shape as to produce a 
stress on the mind of the besieged 
fully equal to their military value, per- 
haps superior to it, to the providential 
delay caused by the opportune storm, 
and to the skillful siege tactics, which 
employed the noise of a bombardment 
to mask the rattle of a movement tak- 























ing place close by, and exacted a 
noisy reply which further masked the 
movement. The beseiger then stood 
ready, menacing, and menacing more 
as days went by, first annoyance, then 
the arduous dangers of a desperate 
battle, at last irretrievable ruin at his 
will, and yet he struck no blow, and 
declined to shed blood till annihilation 
was prepared. 

The provincial loss in this spring 
campaign was four men killed. ‘‘Per- 
haps,” said Heath, “there was never 
so much work done in so short a 
space of time.” Certainly no such 
complete success in any war was ever 
reached with so little sorrow to the 
combatant; for the courage of the un- 
dertaking was directed by a prudence 
which foresaw and made necessary 
for General Howe a dislocation of his 
army, an abandonment of communi- 
cation between its wings, a cramped 
and unsheltered column of attack, an 
assault over a steep hillside by infan- 
try alone, without artillery, against 
earthworks, guns and musketry, and 
which provided all things needed for 
repulse except time. The courage 
and prudence of the Americans was 
providentially aided by the storm, 
which gave the needed time and made 
the prospect appalling even for the 
gluttons of Bunker Hill. Truly might 
the British think and say that “neither 
hell, Hull nor Halifax could afford 
worse shelter” than Boston overshad- 
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owed by that chain of batteries and 
their occupants. 

The things most admirable in the 
occupation of Dorchester were the 
faculty which took the things at hand 
and used them for the purposes 
needed and the surging patriotic 
spirit which gathered the old men and 
the boys who were unfit for the con- 
tinuous fatigues and hardships of war 
to share the most arduous of all its la- 
bors, the erection of earthworks, for a 
few days and nights, and who ‘had 
brought with them the power of the 
province in carts and draught animals 
to produce a moral stress far greater 
than the compulsion actually exerted. 
The menace of Dorchester Heights 
would have been lessened most prob- 
ably if they had fired on the town; the 
reality would have hurt less than the 
anticipation. 

This last move of the siege had 
proved that in the trade of war the 
professional is dependent far more 
than is usually admitted upon the civ- 
ilian. So in the Crimea it was the 
railroad contractor and the “navvy” 
who restored the wasting life of the 
English army. 

I have told this story as it came 
from my father, who had _ heard 
it from his father, who helped to or- 
ganize the movement and participated 
in it. It is only a sketch, probably 


. with error in details, but probably also 


strictly true in its broad features. 
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THE CLASSICS. 


By Sam Walter Foss. 


IT me always read the classics. 
L There are bardlings of a day, 
lames from twilight unto twilight, 
But the classics ever stay. 
And the classics are the voices 
Of the mountain and the glen 
And the multitudinous ocean 
And the city filled with men,— 
Voices of a deeper meaning 
Than all drippings of the pen. 


Yes, the mountains are a classic, 
And an older word they speak 

Than the classics of the Hebrew 
Or the Hindoo or the Greek. 

Dumb are they, like all the classics, 
Till the chosen one draws near, 

Who can catch their inner voices 
With the ear behind the ear; 

And their words are high and mystic, 
But the chosen one can hear. 


And the ocean is a classic. 
Where’s the scribe shall read its word, 
Word grown old before the Attic 
Or lonian bards were heard, 
Word once whispered unto Homer, 
Sown within his fruitful heart,— 
And he caught a broken message, 
But he only heard a part. 
Listen, thou; forget the babblings 
And the pedantries of art. 


And the city is a classic,— 
Ave, the city filled with men; 
Here the comic, epic, tragic, 
Beyond painting of the pen. 
And who rightly reads the classic 
Of the city, million-trod, 
Ranges farther than the sky-line, 
Burrows deeper than the sod, 
And his soul beholds the secrets 
Of the mysteries of God. 


Give to me to read these classics :—- 
Life is short from youth to age; 
But its fleetness is not wasted 
If I master but a page. 



































LONG 


ISLAND. 


BOSTON’S PAUPER INSTITUTIONS. 


By William J. Cole. 


HREE of Boston's public institu- 
tions are on islands in the har- 
bor. One of the Houses of 

Correction is on Deer Island, the 
House of Reformation for boys, on 
Rainsford Island, and the principal 
Almshouse, on Long Island. A city 
boat, the “J. Putnam Bradlee,” serves 
as transport between these and the 
city proper, making two round trips a 
day—a morning trip for carrying 
more especially mails and freight, and 
an afternoon trip for passengers. Dif- 
ferent parts of this boat are assigned 
to the different grades of passengers 
from the institutions’ point of view. 
The commissioner of Penal Institu- 
tions, in whose hands is the control of 
the House of Correction, has a cabin 
of his own on the upper deck and the 
exclusive use of the hurricane deck; 
the trustees of the Children’s and of 
thee Pauper Institutions, the govern- 
ing bodies of the House of Reforma- 
tion and of the Almshouse respec- 
tively, have their cabin on the main 
deck; superintendents and their dep- 
‘uties, the chaplain, and members of 
233 


the city office force enjoy the priv- 
ileges of the pilot house; ordinary 
passengers have the freedom of the 
upper deck and a small saloon open- 
ing from it; while prisoners for Deer 
and Rainsford Islands and papuers for 
Long Island find accommodations on 
the deck below, the former in rooms 
where they are placed under lock and 
key. The presence of the Commis- 
sioner on board is announced by the 
display at the masthead of the institu- 
tions’ flag—a blue field with white ball 
containing an anchor surrounded by 
the words, “City of Boston, Institu- 
tions Dept.” in blue; that of the Trus- 
tees, by a plain blue flag. 

The House of Correction and the 
House of Reformation, of the harbor 
institutions, have been described in 
other articles of this series; the Alms- 
house remains to be described. 

Long Island is slightly less than a 
mile from Deer Island and somewhat 
more than half a mile from Rainsford 
Island. It is about a mile and three 
quarters long and a quarter of a mile 
wide, and in shape resembles a high 
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THE ‘* J, PUTNAM BRADLEE.” 


military boot with toe pointed down- 
ward. It derives its name from its 
great length when compared with its 
breadth; or, as Wood says in his “New 
England’s Prospect,” written in 1635: 
“The next Iland of note is Long Iland, 
so called from his longitude.” The 
outer end of the island, or the top of 
the boot, rises abruptly to a height of 
seventy feet above the level of high 
water, and is known as Long Island 
Head. Here a lighthouse has been 
maintained since 1819; and at the 
present time fortifications for the de- 
fence of the harbor are in process of 
construction. 

With the exception of this head, 
which is the property of the United 
States Government, the island was 
purchased by the city thirteen years 
ago for the site of an alms- 
house. Before possession 
could be entered upon, 
however, it had to be 
cleared of a colony of Por- 
tuguese lobstermen, who 
without any titular rights 
had established here their 
homes. After the time 
for vacating allowed these 
squatters by the city had 
expired, most of them per- 
sisted in staying on and 
met with some show of re- 
sistance all efforts to re- 
move them. They were 
dislodged finally by evic- 
tion and the burning of 
their houses. A few of the 





colony still remain on the 
government side of the 
island, their row of shan- 
ties, near the dividing line, 
showing picturesquely 
where the city ownership 
ends and that of the gov- 
ernment begins. 

In 1887 a large brick 
building, the present “in- 
stitution,” having been 
erected, the female paupers 
were brought here from 
Austin Farm, whither they 
had been removed from 
Deer Island ten years before. Butthese 
were not destined to remain here a 
great while at this time. Within two 
years of their arrival they were trans- 
ferred to Rainsford Island, where the 
male paupers had stayed their wander- 
ings since leaving Deer Island in 1872, 
to take the places of the male paupers 
who in turn took their places at Long 
Island. The reason for this change 
was that on Long Island the men 
could be set to work, while on Rains- 
ford they had little or nothing to 
do. When the hospital on Long 
Island was ready for occupancy, in 
1893, however, the inmates of the 
Rainsford Island hospital were re- 
moved to it; and on the completion of 
the women’s building, two years later, 
all the women were brought back. 
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The abandoned almshouse on Rains- 
ford Island was taken possession of, 
in the same year, by the juvenile of- 





THE INSTITUTION COACH. 


fenders, who were brought over from 
Deer Island, and became the present 
House of Reformation for boys. 
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fices and a great dormitory, and from 
the rear, into the extension, the gen- 
eral dining room. Back of this din- 
ing room come the officers’ dining 
room, the kitchen and the general 
laundry of the island. On the two 
floors above are officers’ quarters, 
additional dormitories, of which 
there are four, a hall, and a sewing 
room in which clothing for the men 
is made and repaired. The base- 
ment contains the receiving room, 
where newcomers are entered, 
storerooms, the lavatory, and a 
large brick-paved room, lighted by 
half windows and furnished with 
rude tables and benches, known as 
‘loafers’ hall,” where the men may 
spend their leisure time. The en- 
tire building is heated by steam and 
lighted by electricity. 

The “institution” is supposed to 
have accommodations for three hun- 





THE LONG ISLAND BUILDINGS. 


In point of buildings, the Long 
Island Almshouse ranks among the 
best of the city institutions. Besides 
the “institution” already referred to, a 
well-built and commodious building, 
there is a model women’s dormitory, 
an excellent hospital on the pavilion 
plan, a neat Gothic chapel with an at- 
tractive interior, and a fine superin- 
tendent’s house. 

The “institution,” in which are the 
offices of the institution and the ac- 
commodations for the male paupers, 
is rectangular in shape, two hundred 
feet long and forty-five feet wide, three 
stories high, with a large extension 
leading back from the middle of the 
rear. The entrance hall runs through 
the centre of the main building. From 
either side of this opens a suite of of- 


dred men, fifty in each of the six 
wards. At the present time, though, 
it is housing four hundred and eighty, 
overcrowding four of the wards and 
pressing into service a large room 
never intended to be used as a ward. 
Of a different plan and style of con- 
struction is the women’s building. 
This is irregular in shape, with a front- 
age of one hundred and thirty feet and 
an extreme depth of one hundred and 
four feet. It consists of a central sec- 
tion and two wings or ward pavilions, 
each two stories in height. The en- 
trance is from a vestibule into the 
main hall and day room, where there 
is a large fireplace and double stair- 
cases to the floor above. At the rear 
of this hall is the main dining room, 
and on either side are the wards, each 
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thirty-seven by one hundred and three 
feet, which can be divided into two 
when necessary. These wards are 
airy, well-lighted, supplied with fire- 
places, and have room each for eighty 
beds. The bath and toilet rooms are 
separated from the wards by a “shut- 
off” corridor and occupy bays. The 
floor above is arranged on practically 
the same plan. Here is the matrons’ 
and attendants’ dining room. In the 
basement are the office, receiving 
room, kitchen, and storerooms. As in 
the “institution” the heating is by 
steam and the lighting by electricity. 
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hundred and fifteen feet. It is divided 
into three parallel ward pavilions, con- 
nected across the front by a corridor, 
in the centre of which is the adminis- 
tration building and at either end a 
“head-house.” The administration 
building is three stories high, all the 
others being one story. The wings 
are divided into two or three continu- 
ous wards and together have room for 
three hundred beds. Two of the 
wings are for women and one for men. 
Between the middle wing or pavilion 
and those on either side are great 
courts for light and air. Connected 





THE INSTITUTION BUILDING. 


In construction, the women’s dormi- 
tory is of the “open-timber work’”’ 
style. Its exterior walls are filled 
with terra-cotta blocks, the outside of 
which is covered with cement, the 
whole forming panels between the 
timbers of the frame. This style of 
construction has the advantage over 
the ordinary in respect to cheapness 
and incombustibility. Unfortunately, 
however, it is not as damp-proof as 
fire-proof. 

The largest of the buildings in 
ground area is the hospital, which 
has a frontage of two hundred 
and eleven feet and a depth of three 


with each ward are sun rooms and 
toilet and bath rooms. The “head 
houses” have the offices of administra- 
tion for the wards, the nurses’ dining 
room, the diet kitchen, and rooms for 
special patients. The general offices 
of the hospital together with quarters 
for the physicians, nurses and attend- 
ants are in the administration building. 
Ventilation throughout the hospital is 
by the aid of fans. In style of con- 
struction the hospital is identical with 
the women’s building; as is also the 
chapel. The superintendent’s house 
is of wood. 
Permits to 
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LOAFERS’ 


are obtained of the Institutions Regis- 
tration Bureau, one of the five depart- 
ments into which the Institutions De- 
partment was divided by the legisla- 
tion of last year. The applicant fills 
out a form with name, date and place 
of birth, occupation, habits, residence, 
and other like data. On these repre- 
sentations, supplemented by an inves- 
tigation into his antecedents and cir- 
cumstances, the Bureau decides as to 
the applicant’s pauperism and legal 
settlement, the two points on which a 
permit is issued. The character and 
past record of the applicant, whatever 
they may be, while noted by the Bu- 
reau, are not taken by it into the con- 
sideration of his case, since they affect 
in no way his status as regards the 
almshouse. That rests solely on the 
questions of legal settlement and need. 
He may have “done time” at the 
house of correction or the state prison, 
he may have been in and out of one 
and another poorhouse innumerable 
times, he may be acommon drunkard: 
but if he has a settlement in Boston 
and cannot support himself, he can go 
to the almshouse, according to the 
law. 

Neither are the circumstances of his 
relatives taken into the consideration 
of his case; since however well-to-do 





HALL. 


any of these may be, they cannot be 
compelled to maintain him outside of 
the almshouse. Children, grandchil- 
dren, parents or grandparents, how- 
ever, could be required to pay his 
board in the almshouse, if able to do 
so, — with the exception of a married 
daughter whose husband is living. 
Other relatives would not be liable, 
whatever their circumstances. Asa 
matter of fact, however, this law of 
liability is practically a dead letter on 
account of the difficulty of enforcing 
it. 

Should the applicant have no settle- 
ment, he can be sent to the state alms- 
house; or if his settlement is in some 
other city or town than Boston, he can 
be sent to the city almshouse on the 
understanding that the place of his 
settlement will pay his board. 
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ONE OF THE MEN’S DORMITORIES. 


Naturally the number of inmates at 
Long Island varies with the season, 
reaching its lowest point in summer 
and its highest in winter. On the 
first of July iast there were in the 
men’s building 184; in the women’s 
building 167, and in the hospital 144: 
on the first of the following January 
there were in the same buildings 397, 
208 and 149 respectively. It will be 
observed that the variation in the case 
of the men outside the hospital was 
much greater than in that of the 
women, while in the case of the sick 
it was practically nothing. As a rule 
the male population is about twice as 
great in winter as in summer and the 
hospital population remains about 
constant. The following table shows 





IN THE BARN. 


the movement of the population dur- 
ing 1897:— 

Males. Fem. Total. 
Remaining Jan. 31, 1897.....488 327 815 
Admissions, including births 625 395 1,020 
Whole number supported 1,113 722 1,835 
Discharged, including deaths612 364 976 
Absent off leave. ..oo.00060 5 I 6 
Whole number of removals..617 365 982 
Remaining Jan. 31, 1898....496 357 853 


BS oinsec caccuwseasccuens 62 83 145 
REO cate ssitcedinacccd scp ane G 10 7 17 
Largest number present.....512 363 875 
Smallest number present....247 305 552 
PMCTARE, GANG jie sscds wscnes 363 326 689 


Ten of the seventeen children born 

were illegitimate. 
Some of the occupations of those 
admitted last year 


were: Laborers, 
230; printers, 7; 
stone masons, 8; 


teamsters, §2; 
painters, 24; cooks 
(women), 32;seam- 
stresses, 13; house- 
work, 275; laun- 
dresses, 23; no 
occupation (wo- 
men), 30; carpen- 
ters, 5; firemen, 
7;clerks,8; plumb- 
ers, 4; book agent 
and variety actor, 
1 each. It is a 
motley and shifting 
populationat Long 
island, represent- 
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ing every age from 20 to go, every 
physical condition from robust health 
to all varieties of infirmity and disease, 
every grade of mental ability from fair 
intelligence to feeble mindedness and 
mild dementia, and every type of the 
unfortunate, the vagrant, and the 
vic;Ous, 

Of the 1,020 received last year, 39 
were under 20 years, IOI between 20 
and 30, 228 between 30 and 40, 280 
between 40 and 50, 165 between 50 
and 60, 127 between 60 and 70, 63 be- 
tween 70 and 80, and 17 between 80 
and go. 

A glimpse of some of the types may 
be had from 
the follow- 
ing “‘settle- 
ment histo- 
ries” select- 
ed almost at 
random 
from those 
on which 
permits were 
granted as 
recently as 
last January. 
Of course 
the correct 
names are 
not given. 

Peter Do- 


herty. Age THE CHAPEL. 


78. Born in 

Ireland, but has lived in Boston since 1842 
with the exception of the period between 
1859 and 1872, when he was in California. 
Before 1859 he had built and owned two 
houses. On his return from California he 
was robbed of a _ considerable sum of 
money. Since 1883 he has been in the 
almshouse 39 times. Is intemperate occa- 
sionally. 

John J. O’Rourke. Born in Charles- 
town, 1863. His father at one time paid 
taxes on real estate. Is a teamster, sntem- 
perate. Left his wife about eight years ago 
on account of her intemperate habits. Has 
never had to be aided before. Was at Deer 
Island in September, 1897. Needs medical 
treatment. 

Edward Miller. Born in Halifax in 1866, 
but has been thirty years in the United 
States. Is a carriage smith, intemperate. 
Has received no public aid. Does not 
know his wife’s present whereabouts. Has 
two children in the Marcella Street Home. 
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Needs medical treatment. His father and 
stepmother unable to aid him on account 
of their own sickness. 

Sarah Gallagher. Age 62. Is by occu- 
pation a domestic, intemperate. Has been 
in various Homes. Has been, under an 
assumed name, at Deer Island 20 or more 
times. In and out of the almshouse 36 
times since 1883. 

William J. Downey. Age 44. Is a ped- 
dler, intemperate. At one time well-to-do 
but in a freak sold his business for almost 
nothing. On the death of his wife in the 
Massachusetts General Hospital of con- 
sumption, her mother took the three chil- 
dren. Later, a sister adopted the young- 
est. The man probably has a record in 
House of Correction. Has been in and 
out of the almshouse 41 times since 1885. 
Makes a paralyzed arm an excuse for not 
working. Met 
at Long Island 
a pauper wo- 
& man whom he 
married for 
his second 
wife. The two 
children of 
this marriage 
are now in in- 
stitutions. 
Two brothers 
of the man 
are at Long 
Island with 
consumption. 

Mary Grif- 
fin. Age 69. 
Born in Scot- 
land. Very 
intemperate. 
Has been in 
House of Cor- 
rection 24 
times for drunkenness and vagrancy. Last 
time in June, 1897. In and out of the alms- 
house 15 times in past I5 years. Ex- 
tremely troublesome wherever she is. 


Not only do these sample “settle- 
ment histories” give us glimpses of 
the variegated character of the in- 
mates at Long Island; they suggest 
also how many ofthese must have been 
criminal offenders at some time. Out 
of the 872 different individuals ad- 
mitted in 1896, 244 men, or 48 per 
cent., and 184 women, or 60 per cent. 
had been recent inmates of penal in- 
stitutions. Long Island and Deer 
Island are not far apart literally or fig- 
uratively. Inmates of the latter as re- 
cently as last June and one as recently 
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as last November are now inmates of 
the former. 

Again these “histories” hint, in the 
case of Downey, whose children by his 
pauper wife are public charges, at 
what undoubtedly would be found 
true could the facts be got at, namely, 
that Boston, — and presumably other 
cities as well,—is carrying along in its 
various institutions, a tolerably per- 
manent pauper and criminal class. 
Not a few of the present inmates at 
Long Island are known to have been 
born in some institution, and in one 
institution or another, pauper or 
penal, to have passed most of their 
days. One of the children born at 
the island this winter was 
the fourteenth child born 
of the same mother in a 
city institution. 

This heterogeneous 
population is constantly 
changing. The aged and 
infirm stay on, of course, 
from year to year, but the 
younger and more active 
elements grow restless 
after a time and drop 
away, to return perhaps 
in a few weeks or even a 
few days. Asa matter of 
fact, during 1896 there 
were admitted once, 724, 
twice, 175, three times, 
38, four times, 18, five times, 5, nine 
times, 2. To put some check on this 
free and easy going and coming the 
following order was issued about a 
year ago: 

“Any person admitted to any almshouse 
of this city shall be so admitted only upon 
signing an agreement that he will remain 
in the house to which he will be sent until 
the last Saturday of the month next suc- 
ceeding his admission, and, if he does not 
apply for his discharge at least five days 
prior to said last Saturday, that he will re- 
main until the last Saturday of the month 
in which he shall so apply, unless sooner 
released by order of the Commissioner; 
and that he will comply with all the regula- 


tions of the house. and the directions of 
the officers thereof.” 


DR. LOWELL 


While this rule regulates to some 
extent the going and coming, it does 
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The Superintendent. 


not prevent an exodus from the 
island from the first signs of spring 
to midsummer and a return proces- 
sion after the early frosts. As has 
been pointed out, the number of male 
inmates outside the hospital is much 
more variable than that of the female, 
being in summer about half what it is 
in winter, while the number of the lat- 
ter is quite uniform the year round. 

The men and women at Long Is- 
land occupy different buildings, and, 
of course, different wards in the hos- 
pital; but they attend chapel together, 
the men sitting on one side and the 
women on the other, and come into 
contact with one another in the com- 
mon laundry and on the 
grounds. One of the 
rules of the Island for- 
bids communication, 
either written or oral, 
between male and female 
inmates, except by per- 
mission of the superin- 
tendent. Another rule 
aims to prevent any un- 
necessary meeting of 
the two sexes on the 
grounds. It reads: “Male 
inmates are positively 
forbidden, except on 
business, to walk or 
loiter on that portion of 
the island lying east of 
the male institution building; females, 
that portion of the island lying west of 
the female building.” 

With the exception of this imperfect 
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THE WOMEN’S BUILDING. 


separation of the sexes, there is prac- 
tically no classification aside from 
what is made by physical condition 
which may place inmates in the hos- 
pital or infirmary. Women with in- 
fants, however, have a dormitory of 
their own in the women’s building. 
In the “institution” dining room also 
some attempt is made to have the 
older men sit on one side of a low 
screen running down the length of the 
room and the younger men on the 
other side. The reason for such di- 
vision is not apparent. 

Those of the same sex intermingle 
with little or no restraint. The male 
paupers have a common meeting 
place in “‘loafers’ hall,” wherethey play 
cards, read and smoke; the female 
paupers, in the central hall, or day 
room, of their building, in which they 
sew, read and doze, sitting in rows on 
high-backed settles. If the inmates 
of either building wish to be more by 
themselves, they can withdraw to their 
dormitories. In the summer time 
they sit out of doors when the weather 
is fine. 

In addition to being well housed, 
the inmates at Long Island are, well 
clothed and fed. None are allowed 
to use during their stay any of the gar- 
ments that they brought with them, 
but on arrival are comfortably fitted 
out with wearing apparel, while their 
own clothes are taken to be cleansed, 
repaired, and put away for them until 
such time as they depart. 

The dietary is somewhat monoto- 
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nous, but the food 
is abundant and 
of good quality. 
Coffee and bread 
constitute the 
breakfast every 
morning of the 
week, and cocoa 
shells or tea and 
bread, the supper. 
The dinner is 
more varied. 
Mondays thiscon- 
sists of salt fish, 
potatoes, bread, 
coffee, rice and molasses; Tuesdays, 
meat stew, bread, coffee; Wednesdays, 
stewed beans; Thursdays, boiled fresh 
meat, potatoes; Fridays, fresh fish or 
fish chowder, bread pudding; Satur- 
days, boiled dinner; Sundays, baked 
beans. The bread is baked on the 
island. At this season about 1,340 
pounds a day are required. 

In the system of discipline “moral 
suasion” of necessity very largely 





IN THE CHILDREN’S WARD. 


takes the place of punishment. But 
deprivation of privileges may be used 
as a means of punishment, and, in 
cases of flagrant disobedience, solitary 
confinement. The privilege that is 
most commonly and effectively cut off 
in the case of the men is the weekly 
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ration of one-third of a pound of to- 
bacco. The solitary cells were used 
but 60 times last year, 23 coming in 
the first two months. 

Those of the inmates who are able 
to work are given employment of 
some kind. Besides performing do- 
mestic duties of every sort, they work 
in the laundry and sewing rooms, and 
the men in the carpentry shop, about 
the grounds and on the farm. None 
of them are paid for their services. 
An idea of the work accomplished by 
them along certain lines will be con- 
veyed by a few figures. In the sew- 
ing rooms, 
in 1897,the 
repairing 
for the en- 
tire institu- 
tion was 
done and 
the fol- 
lowing 
articles, 
among 
ot her's, 
manufac- 
tured: 
Aprons, 
1,412, bed- 
ticks, 105; 
dresses, 
891; night 
gowns, 
492; night 
caps, 362; petticoats, 993; pillow-slips, 
850; shoulder shawls, 378; sheets, 
1,227; towels, 729; and shrouds, 43. 

There were raised on the farm dur- 
ing the same year all the vegetables 
used by the almshouse, except pota- 
toes, together with hundreds of plants 
for decorating the grounds, and large 
quantities of pork and milk. 

But all the able bodied are by no 
means fully occupied, especially in 
winter, on account of what may be 
called the institution’s deficient indus- 
trial equipment. The sewing rooms, 
for instance, have fewer machines than 
could be used. “With more ma- 
chines,” a former superintendent says 
in his report for 1896, “the men’s out- 
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side clothing could be made, and the 
expense saved of having it made at 
Deer Island.” There is, to be sure, 
the large farm; but unfortunately this 
cannot be cultivated during the season 
when the number of men is the great- 
est. With the exception of the sew- 
ing rooms with their limited capacity, 
and the farm, which can be worked 
only a part of the year, there are no 
means of utilizing the labor of those 
who are not required in or about the 
buildings or on the grounds. Many 
therefore have little to do, less perhaps 
than would be good for them. 
There is, 
of course,a 
very large 
number of 
those un- 
able to 
work and 
hence con- 
demned to 
pass. their 
time in ab- 
solute idle- 
ness. But 
this num- 
ber could 
be reduced 
undoubt- 
edly by 
more va- 
ried means 
of employ- 
ment, and many be made the happier 
for having something to do. 

The somewhat monotonous life at 
the island may be varied by an occa- 
sional visit to the city on passes. 
These passes can be obtained after a 
residence of three months, but only 
on arecord for good behavior. They 
entitle the holder to an absence of 
from one to seven days. As a rule 
no one can get a pass oftener than 
once in three months. 

The hospital, although a part of the 
almshouse, is of sufficient importance 
in itself to be considered a separate 
institution. The total number of pa- 
tients in 1897 was 387 men and 573 
women. Of these, 305 men and 409 
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women were admitted during the year, 
and 297 men and 426 women were 
discharged. The largest number at 
any one time was 281, and the small- 
est, 233. Besides those treated in the 
hospital, 883 were treated as out-pa- 
tients. Among the diseases treated 
were, in the hospital: General debil- 
itv, 65; senile debility, 91; rheuma- 
tism, 38; phthisis, 96; tuberculosis, 4; 
typhoid fever, 4; alcoholism, 23; epi- 
lepsy, 19; dementia, including senile, 
34: bronchitis, 29; pneumonia, 13; 
venereal diseases, 64; and, in the out- 
patient department: Rheumatism, 
39; alcoholism, 16; debility, 71; and 
venereal, 23. The other ailments 
treated would exhaust the nomencla- 
ture of diseases. The insane are 
transferred to some hospital for the in- 
sane, but cases of mild dementia are 
retained. Twenty-three cases of in- 
sanity were transferred during 1897. 
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In a hospital of 
this description the 
death rate must 
necessarily be very 
great. Themorgue, 
which is a separate 
building, is seldom 
if ever free from 
ead bodies. Not 
infrequently it con- 
tains six or seven. 
About half are 
claimed by _ rela- 
tives or friends; the 
rest being buried 
on the island. 

The hospital is 
under the care of a medical su- 
perintendent with three assistants. 
There is a visiting medical and 
surgical staff. Connected with the 
hospital is a training school for nurse 
attendants. The course requires one 
year and includes general medical, 
minor surgical, maternity, and infant 
nursing. Instruction is given by 
means of lectures and text books, and 
teaching by the bedside in the regular 
performance of duties. The first 
graduating exercises were held in 
September, 1896; at which time seven 
pupils received diplomas. There are 
at present 25 in the school. 

The idea that an almshouse hos- 
pital should be conducted differently 
from other hospitals would seem to be 
fast disappearing. And it should dis- 
appear; as the last report of the Long 
Island almshouse well says: “Wheth- 
er dependent or independent, sick 
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persons should receive the best possi- 
ble care, and it is better economy as 
well as better humanity to insist that 
the standard of this hospital should 
be as good as that of any other.” 
One of the greatest needs of the 
Long Island hospital is that of a sep- 
arate building for both men and 
women suffering from tuberculosis, 
who now are kept in open ward. 
There is need also of an isolation 
ward for other contagious diseases. 
Among the rules and regulations 
for Long Island are the following: 
Inmates immediately upon their arrival 
at the almshouse, unless excused by a phy- 
sician, must take a bath and change their 
citizen’s clothing for a full outfit of insti- 
tution clothes. Inmates will not be allowed 
to wear any of their own clothing while in 
the institution except by express permis- 
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NURSES. 


sion of the Superintendent, and all money 
must be given to the Superintendent for 
safe keeping. 

Inmates must rise at 5.15 A. M., and re- 
tire at 8 P. M., at which time all lights must 
be turned down. The gong will be sounded 
at those hours. 

The regular hours for labor will be from 
7 to 11.45 A. M., and from 1 to 4.45 P. M. 

Hours for meals will be breakfast, 6 A. 
M.; dinner, 12 M.; supper, 5 P. M 

Smoking is prohibited within 1,500 feet 
of any building, or in the building outside 
of the regular smoking rooms. 

Inmates are forbidden, except on busi- 
ness, to enter the barn or other out-build- 
ings, or to loiter about them or the 
wharves. 

Inmates must be bathed at least once a 
week, and cleanliness both in person and 
in habits will be enforced. Male inmates 
must be at their bedside at 11 A. M., and 
female inmates at 2.30 P. M., every Sunday 
to undergo inspection of clothing. 

Profane, obscene and impertinent lan- 
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guage, disorderly or insubordinate conduct, 
talking in the dormitories after retiring, 
wilful destruction of institution property, 
annoying “cranky” or feeble-minded in- 
mates are strictly prohibited. 

Inmates must perform such work as may 
be assigned to them faithfully and well, 
and obey the orders of their officers and 
rules of the institution cheerfully and 
promptly. 

Leave of absence will be granted to 

males on Monday; to females on Wednes- 
dav. 

Dr. L. F. Wentworth, the superin- 
tendent, although still a young man, 
has had considerable and varied 
institutional experience. Before 
coming to Long Island he had 
been assistant physician at the 
Brattleboro, Vermont, insane 
asylum, assistant superintendent 
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of the state insane asylum, Topeka, 
Kansas, superintendent of the state 
insane asylum at Osawatomie, Kan- 
sas, and in the service of the Massa- 
chusetts state board of lunacy and 
charity. He entered upon the duties 
of his present position in April, 1897. 

Besides the almshouse on Long 
Island there is a much smaller alms- 
house in Charlestown. This was 
opened in 1849 as the Charlestown 
almshouse, but on the annexation of 
that city to Boston in 1873 it was con- 
tinued as a Boston poor-house more 
especially for pauper couples. 

The building is of brick, 100 feet 
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long, two stories high, with two 
wings. To either end a large, attrac- 
tive sun room has been added within 
a few years. One half of this building 
is used for men, and one half for 
women, the two parts being cut off 
more or less completely one from the 
other. In either division, besides 
two or three dormitories, the largest 
of which has but 30 beds, there are 
more or less completely one from the 
five beds each. The number of these 
rooms on the women’s side is greater 












than that on the men’s. Each 
part has its own dining room but 
shares in a common kitchen and 
laundry. Husbands, however, 
eat with their wives in the 
women’s dining room. There is 
an infirmary but no_ hospital, 
those needing constant professional 
care being removed to the hospital at 
Long Island. 

The largest number of inmates here 
last year was 150, the smallest, 138. 
There were admitted, males, 73, fe- 
males, 37; and discharged, males, 70, 
females, 45. Eleven deaths occurred. 

One of the changes proposed by the 
Board of Trustees is that this alms- 
house be made an almshouse for 
women and aged couples, exclusively. 
The number of women there is now 
double the number of men; and by 
making it an almshouse for women 
and couples only, a more thorough 
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classification, so the trustees believe, 
could be secured. 

Except in respect to buildings and 
numbers the Charlestown almshouse 
differs little from that at Long Island. 
It has, however, a homelike character 
which the larger institution lacks. 
The sun rooms, one containing piano 
and plants, and the sleeping rooms 
with their four or five beds are 
almost cosy. The bill of fare here 
also is much more varied than that of 
the other almshouse. 

Mr. Chandler Eastman has been su- 
perintendent since 1889. Previous to 
his appointment to his present position 
he had been connected with the insti- 
tutions at Deer Isand and Rainsford 
Island. He is a veteran of the civil 
war. 

The appointed work of Boston's 
pauper institutions has been up to the 
present time and now is merely to care 
for the paupers committed to their 
charge. With reference to this task 
these institutions should be judged 
first of all. If they are so judged, 
much may be said in commendation 
of them. The inmates are comfort- 
ably housed, clothed and fed. While 
the physically fit are required to work. 
no one is overworked, and the condi- 
tions of labor are salutary. The dis- 
cipline is humane. Special provision 
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r/SL. is made for the com- 
PL=24 fort of the aged and 
infirm, and the treat- 
ment of the sick is 
by the most im- 
proved methods. 
Life in the alms- 
houses may be mo- 
notonous, but on the 
physical side it 
rises to a far greater 
plane than the ma- 
jority of the inmates 
ever knew before 
coming to them. 
3ut in these insti- 
tutions there are 
two distinct classes, 
which may be desig- 
nated as the worthy 
and the unworthy, — the word “wor- 
thy” being used with no_ refer- 
ence to moral qualities. The for- 
mer class comprises the aged, the 
sick, the physically and mentally 
defective — in a word, such as could 
not care forthemselves whatever might 
be their opportunities for self-sup- 
port. The latter class includes all 
the rest. That it is the duty of 
society to relieve and comfort its 
worthy poor, in the sense of worthy as 
here used, goes without saying; but 
it can be neither the wisdom nor duty 
of society to care in the same manner 
for the tramp, the vagrant, and all the 
other varieties of the professionally 
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idle and vicious. Indeed its own self- 
protection demands that in the case 
of this latter class it pursue some 
other line of treatment, whose aim 
shall be either to reform them or at 
the very least to restrain them from 
preying upon the public. In Bos- 
ton’s almshouses, however, both 
classes are under one and the same 
system, a system that contemplates 
the “worthy poor” only, leaving all 
others out of account. As a result, 
these latter find here comfortable 
quarters where they may recover from 
their last debauch and plan fresh es- 
says on society. If, therefore, these 
institutions be judged from the point 
of view of what would seem to be the 
true function of a pauper institution, 
they would be found wanting in re- 
spect to separating the pauper class 
proper from the work-house class and 
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treating each by itself. But it should 
be said in justice to the superintend- 
ents and trustees that this radical de- 
fect is to be attributed rather to the 
laws and regulations in accordance 
with which they must act, than to 
themselves. As long as both the pau- 
per and the tramp are sent to these in- 
stitutions, they must both be cared for 
by them; and while the restraint on 
leaving is so slight and the industrial 
equipment of the institution so 
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meagre, thorough classification and 
reformatory methods are out of the 
question. The two classes should be 
separated and _ the 
former committed to 
an established work- 
house. Superintend- 
ent Wentworth well 
says in his recent re- 
port: “There is no 
good reason, except 
in very isolated cases, 
why a man under 50 
years of age and in 
good health should 
go to an almshouse, 
and there is some- 
thing radically wrong 
in a system which 
permits the profes- 
sional impostor to 
thrive at the expense 
of the worthy poor.” 

That Boston is not indifferent to its 
pauper institutions is made evident by 
the changes for the better effected in 
them within the last few years, such 
as: Paid attendants for the sick and 
a visiting staff of physicians; prepara- 
tion of the food by an experienced 
cook; removal of insane patients to 
the proper asylums; discontinuance of 
labor by prisoners from Deer Island; 
a suitable semblance for the trans- 
portation of the sick; more comfort- 
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able chairs for the aged; and benches 
out of doors. Still further changes 
along similar lines are recommended 
by the Board of Trustees in their an- 
nual report. The more important of 
these recommendations are: Ad- 
ditional kitchen and laundry ac- 
commodations; ventilation of the 















men’s building; em- 
ployment of more 
paid officers; exten- 
sion of the nurses’ 
training school; new 
male ward in the hos- 
pital; and_ isolating 
ward for contagious 
diseases. 

The problem of the 
dependent poor, of which the func- 
tions and conduct of almshouses is but 
a part, gains in importance and in dig- 
nity the longer it is studied. Of the 
finer aspects of this general problem, 
as well as of the qualities required in 
those who would aid in its solu- 
tion, Rev. Frederick H. Wines beauti- 
fully says:— 
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“Charity has been often character- 
ized as a religious duty, and its admin- 
istration as a branch of applied sci- 
ence. But it is also an art, one of 
the fine arts, comparable with music, 
painting and sculpture. There are in 
it unsuspected possibilities of beauty 
and grace, depending upon the sym- 
metry of its proportions 
and the combination of its 
elements. As we feel the 
beauty of rhythm in poe- 
try when wedded to 
noble or tender con- 
ceptions, or of melody 
and harmony in music, 
or of unity, simplicity 
and variety in a picture 
or a statue, so charity 
to our admira- 
tion should 
exhibit unity 
in diversity 
in its de- 
sign, be true 
to nature 
and to life 
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and be instinct with a love pure 
as the snows, deathless as the skies, 
and consecrated to humanity and to 
God. Ruskin’s seven lamps of archi- 
tecture are also the lights by which 
its radiant pathway can alone be 
traced; the lamps of sacrifice, of truth, 
of power, of beauty, of life, of mem- 
ory, and of obedience.” 

















OLD TIME FACTORY LIFE IN NEW ENGLAND. 


By A. K. Fiske. 


HE planting of manu- 

facturing industry 
near the cotton fields 
of the South and the 
employment of the 
native labor—of 
men, women = and 
children without legal restriction of 
age or of hours—and the disturb- 
ance which this new competition has 
created in the manufacturing centres 
of New England vividly remind me of 
my own child life in a factory village 
of southern New Hampshire at the 
beginning of the decade “before the 
war’ —that period which to the 
younger generation seems so far off 
and severed, as by a deep chasm, from 
the modern time. This is no fancy 
sketch, but a faithful effort to recall 
actual experiences and observations 
in a factory village nearly forty-five 
years ago. 

Domestic changes which are not 
relevant to the purpose of this narra- 
tive, led my family to move in the 
midst of winter, from a farm in the hill 
country to the bottom of a picturesque 
valley through which flowed one of 
those streams that furnished the mo- 
tive power for the finst factories as 
well as the motive for locating them 
so far from the supply of raw material 
and the markets for finished goods. 
This particular stream was not large, 
but there was a “long descent” in its 
bed; and the village to which we 
moved was known as “———— Falls.” 
The rapids which gave it that name 
were interrupted by the pond, below 
which stood the one cotton mill of the 
place, the road crossing the river by a 
' bridge close to the dam, so that the 
village was divided into two sections. 
This mill, which was of brick, four 
stories high, with a belfry crowned by 
a pea green hemisphere, had been 
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built by a governor of New Hamp- 
shire, but was now owned by a soul- 
less corporation with its headquarters 
in Boston, its local agent at the main 
village of the town two miles below, 
where there were two other factories, 
and a superintendent in immediate 
charge. 

On the other side of the river below 
the bridge there was a high, steep 
wooded bluff that shut out half the 
world, and above the bridge two roads 
strayed over the hills into the country 
in nearly opposite directions. The 
one road which ran down the valley 
led past a paper mill and peg factory, 
to the main village. 

Nearly all the houses in Falls 
belonged to the corporation and per- 
tained to its manufacturing establish- 
ment. “The Company” was the gen- 
eral landlord and rented only to its 
own employes, at a very low rent, — 
$20 to $30 a year fora “tenement.” A 
few houses above the bridge were 
owned by their occupants, who were 
mostly overseers in the mill. One, 
finer than the rest and isolated upon a 
slope in the midst of a garden, be- 
longed to the Company and was oc- 
cupied by the superintendent, rent, 
free. I remember that he had a door 
plate and was considered quite a mag- 
nate; but I do not now suppose that 
he received a salary of more than 
$2,000 a year at most. Still, he was 
always finely dressed compared to the 
rest of the community, and looked 
aristocratic, with his side-whiskers 
and a visible gold filling in his teeth. 
A screeching parrot on his piazza in 
summer gave his residence a further 
air of distinction, not to mention that 
his wife was quite too stylish to min- 
gle with the rest of the people in the 
little village. I believe that she was 
the daughter of some officer of the 
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Boston Corporation, and that was 
why her husband was the autocrat of 
this particular mill. 

Most of the operatives lived in a 
row of “double houses,” below the 
factory, which had their back yards 
along the river bank. The factory, 
the machine shop above the bridge, 
and all the houses of the place were 
painted yellow so far as they were 
painted at all; this row was yellow 
front and back, but the ends of each 
house were of brick, with the chim- 
neys built on the outside apparently 
to give more room in the interior. 
Each had two dark green doors near 
the middle of the front, giving en- 
trance to the two separate tenements 
into which it was divided. 

Into one of these tenements, near 
the middle of the row of houses with 
brick ends, my family moved in that 
cold January, 185—. It was to be a 
new and strange life; but it was the 
middle of a term of the district school, 
which was down the road half a mile 


and close by the paper mill, and I was 
to finish out that term before settling 


down to factory life in earnest. But 
in the spring, just before I had 
reached the age of ten, I was initiated 
into the art and mystery of the roping 
boy —or “back boy,” as he seems 
now to be called —by a youth who 
was about to be promoted and who 
had attained a startling proficiency’ in 
profanity. He was a native of the 
larger village down below, and not of 
the farming. regions above, which 
doubtless accounted for his superior 
facility in the use of language. 

The life about me was purely a na- 
tive American life. There was not at 
first a single foreigner in the mill, and 
I distinctly remember the first one 
who came, a year or two afterwards,— 
a mule spinner from Staleybridge, 
England, the forerunner of an immi- 
gration which had already begun to 
sweep into Lowell and Lawrence and 
was reaching up to Nashua and Man- 
chester, and throwing its. spray to 
more secluded places. The overseer 
of the spinning room was a maternal 
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uncle of mine, which was one of the 
domestic facts that determined the 
move from the farm to the factory. 
He received $1.50 a day, which was 
regarded as rather a munificent in- 
come; and as his son and daughter 
both worked in the mill, his wife did 
not consider it necessary to take 
boarders, as most of the householders 
did. In fact, those were expected to 
do so who did not hold the relatively 
high rank of overseers’ families, for 
there was no general boarding house 
at that time. In my references to 
wages and the cost of living I do not 
care to say anything about the Walker 
tariff or any such uninteresting mat- 
ter. I do not undertake to say what 
it had to do with the case, but I do 
know that that somewhat notorious 
enactment was then in effect. 

Let us consider that tenement in the 
house with the brick end, in its double 
capacity of residence and of boarding 
house. Behind the dark green door 
there was a little entry, right at the 
foot of a flight of stairs leading to the 
floor above, and from it opened a door 
into a general sitting room. Back of 
that was a dining room, and beyond 
that a kitchen in a little rear “ell”; and 
somewhere on the same floor, mysteri- 
ously stowed near the head of the cel- 
lar stairs, was a family bed room. 
The second floor was divided into four 
sleeping rooms, each occupied by two 
girls or an occasional married couple 
who worked in the mill; and the attic 
was divided into two sections, in each 
of which were two beds for boys or 
men. Here was the possibility of six- 
teen occupants, members of the family 
and boarders, and there were seldom 
vacancies in these tenements. The 
rent, as I remember it, was $20 a year, 
paid to the company, or retained from 
what was due from it to the head of 
the family, every two months; for then 
wages, rent and board were paid only 
once in two months. The price of 
board I remember distinctly was, $1.25 
a week for men, and $1.00 for women 
and for boys under sixteen. Wages, 
of course, were correspondingly low, 
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and as “roping boy” I received $1.00 a 
week beside an equal allowance for 
board. I suppose it was put that way, 
instead of being called $2 a week, as 
a means of fixing the price of board 
as well as that of labor. From that 
level wages ranged upward to the 
overseer’s $1.50 a day, assistant over- 
seers getting $30 a month, and certain 
operatives whose work could not be 
measured by the “piece,” getting from 
$15 to $25 a month. Mule spinners, 
who did work by the piece, that is, the 
pounds of yarn spun, could earn 
nearly as much. The girls and young 
women who tended such machines as 
the drawing frames, speeders and fly 
frames, received from $1.00 to $2.25 
a week “besides board”; and ‘the 
women spinners (who tended warp- 
spinning frames) and weavers, both 
paid by the piece, could earn from $2 
to $3 a week above their board, and a 
few weavers even more than that. The 
ordinary weaver looked after three or 
four looms, but some could care for 
five or six and keep them well agoing. 
These were envied for the large 
amount they received on the bi- 
monthly pay day, — from $30 to $40 
for the two months. 

After this interval of more than 
forty years I distinctly remember 
every process and every machine, and 
almost every operative, in that mill, 
from the arrival of the loads of 
cotton bales to the departure of 
the loads of cloth in rolls, packed 
in wooden boxes similar to. the 
dry goods case of to-day. There 
railroad through that town 
now, but at that time the nearest sta- 
tion was several miles away, and the 
bales of cotton came on big six horse 
teams with peculiarly profane drivers, 
— for when the rural native of a New 
England village abandons restraint 
upon his language, he goes to strange 
extremes. The huge bales, bound 
about with “ties” of strap iron, were 
stowed in a large shed near one end of 
the mill, there to be cut open and to 
have their entrails torn out. The cot- 
ton came out in “chunks,” which 
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were thrown into a machine popularly 
and appropriately, if not technically, 
called a “devil.” It consisted of a 
hollow cylinder which bristled on the 
inside, with enormous spikes like dag- 
gers, and a solid cylinder revolving 
within this, armed with similar deadly 
weapons. These were so adjusted as 
to pass each other’s ranks without 
clashing, but the cotton which was 
thrown into this dreadful maw of iron 
teeth was torn to shreds with great 
rapidity, and partly freed from dirt 
and vestiges of seed and stalk. It 
came forth in a fluffy mass and was 
next spread upon the moving apron 
of the “picker” and carried through 
that machine, a part of which was a 
powerful and noisy revolving fan-that 
freed the cotton of the finer dirt and 
dust, no small part of which seemed 
to lodge about the person of the man 
who maitiaged the machine. The ma- 
terial finally came forth on the other 
side in a soft matted web, which was 
wound about a roller until it became a 
cylinder two feet in diameter. This 
was ready for the cards. 

The carding machine I need not at- 
tempt to describe in detail. In the 
card room the sounds were mostly a 
gentle buzz, and a fluffy dust of cotton 
fibre floated about, but a general air 
of cleanliness and quiet prevailed. A 
winding stair goes up the general 
entry way, which is surmounted by 
the belfry with the pea green top, and 
a door on the first landing opens into 
the spinning room. Pushing in we 
find a sharper and louder buzz from 
the ranks of spinning frames, and, be- 
yond, the intermittent racket of the 
noisy mules, while an odor of oil per- 
vades the whole place. The spinning 
frame is a ‘long, narrow, tall machine, 
with layers of headless bobbins of 
roping lying on the top to be put in 
place as wanted. The spinning 
frames are tended by women, whose 
chief duties are to keep the roping 
supplied by changing empty bobbins 
for full ones, to keep the threads 
mended up, for one and another is 
constantly breaking, and when the 
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spools are full of yarn to stop the ma- 
chine and “doff” them and put on 
empty ones. 

The mule, which spins the woof or 
filling is quite a different mechanism, 
and is operated by a full grown man 
or stalwart youth, with the aid of a 
“back boy.” The roping, which here 
is upon bobbins with a flat head at 
each end, is furnished from the back 
of the machine, and it is the chief duty 
of the back boy to keep it supplied by 
replacing empty bobbins with full 
ones. 

The weaving room is above the 
spinning room and below the dress- 
ing room, in which the warp has been 
prepared for the loom. It is the 
noisiest of noisy places, but those who 
work there get used to the everlasting 
clack and rattle and never think of it, 
even when they shout into each oth- 
er’s ears in order to have the voice 
heard. 

The cloth room is in a separate 
building in the factory yard, where 
the “cuts” from the loom are gone 
over carefully with scissors and fine 
tooth comb; and the cloth is clipped 
of loose threads and smoothed, and 
made up in neat rolls, tied with 
tape and labeled for the packing 
cases. 

I have spoken of wages and the 
price of board. How about the hours 
of work? There was no law restrict- 
ing the hours of labor in factories 
more than on farms, or interfering 
with the employment of children; and 
labor unions had not yet been heard 
of at ——— Falls. 

Summer and winter were the only 
seasons, so far as length of working 
days was concerned and I do not re- 
member the dates that separated 
them. 

In summer that old factory bell — 
I hear it now — rang at half past four 
in the morning to rouse the village 
from its sleep and five minutes before 
five began a tolling summons to work. 
At five o’clock sharp, the “speed was 
on,” and every operative was expected 
to be in his or her place to set the 


separate machines agoing. At half 
past six there was a shut down of half 
an hour for breakfast, and the den- 
izens of the mill poured out and scat- 
tered to their boarding places, and in 
a few minutes began gathering more 
slowly and gradually back. At seven 
o’clock the machinery was going 
again and active figures moved con- 
stantly about, and lively fingers plied 
the many operations necessary to 
keep the processes in motion which 
converted raw cotton into finished 
cloth. At half past twelve there was 
another half hour’s stop for dinner, at 
the end of which the relentless bell 
tolled the scattered forces of industry 
back to go through the same round 
until 7 o’clock at night. In winter 
the mill was not started and we did 
not have to be at work until six 
o'clock; but we had breakfast before 
going into the mill, and we went out 
at half past five in the afternoon to 
supper and returned at six to work an 
hour and a half longer. 

Here was thirteen hours’ actual la- 
bor per day in summer, and twelve 
hours and a half in winter. At the 
beginning and end of the winter days, 
of course, the work was by lamplight. 
‘Burning fluid,” some modification, 
I believe, of camphene, was the com- 
mon illuminant of the time. Kero- 
sene came in soon after. There was 
much dull weariness at times in this 
routine of day after day and week 
after week, especially for a child to 
whom years were “like passing ages.” 
Scarcely was one through supper 
when he felt like going to bed, and 
few were rash enough to sit up after 
nine o’clock. Long before one nat- 
urally woke he was aroused by that 
dreadful bell, and yawning and 
wearily feeling that it was impossible 
to stir out of the bed, he finally 
spurred himself to action and hurried 
into his clothes. If it was summer he 
raced to the mill and got there as the 
great water wheel began to turn and 
exert its mighty strength through all 
the belting and the shafts. If it was 
winter he took barely time to bolt a 
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breakfast for which he had no appe- 
tite: 

And speaking of the cheapness of 
board, it is a marvel how little those 
people ate. It did not cost much to 
feed them. They scarcely ever sat at 
the table more than ten minutes, and, 
the young people especially, were 
fond of getting back to the mill for a 
few minutes of leisure before the ma- 
chinery started. Then they were free 
to talk with each other, and the boys 
were apt to indulge in “sky-larking.” 
It was their only time for a bit of rec- 
reation, except the very meagre even- 
ing after work was over. That was, 
indeed, a precious time, for most of 
the social and domestic life during the 
week had to be crowded into that lit- 
tle hour or so before the early bed 
time. No one who has not experi- 
enced it can appreciate the keen en- 
joyment of that scanty leisure. It 
was spent in social converse or games 
or brief visits to neighboring houses, 
or along the street in warm weather, 
and there was in it a brisk alertness 
and making the most of the time, 
which was perhaps bred of the habit 
of a quick and constant tending of 
machinery in motion. 

In winter card playing was a favor- 
ite pastime in houses where it was not 
frowned upon as sinful, and the senti- 
ment was more tolerant of such fla- 
grant iniquities in the factory village 
than in the farming districts. Even 
dancing was tolerated as compara- 
tively harmless. But late hours were 
out of the question, save on Saturday 
night, when the most was made of the 
extra privilege. Saturday afternoon 
in the mill was a time for general 
“cleaning up.” Every operative 
that term was not used there in those 
days, there were spinners and weavers 
and all sorts of workers, but no opera- 
tives — but let us come down to the 
modern word and say that every “op- 
erative” had to give the machinery in 
his charge a thorough cleaning on 
Saturday afternoon. Through the 
week it was brushed and wiped and 
oiled from time to time, but now it 





was stopped and put through a thor- 
ough course of what was called 
“cleaning up”; and at five o’clock the 
speed was shut down, which means 
that the great overshot wheel, the up- 
per part of which was roofed over in 
the very middle of the card room, was 
stopped, and everybody was free until 
Monday morning. 

Ah! how Saturday night was looked 
forward to! The getting out early, 
the long evening, and the restful Sun- 
day! There was but one store “at the 
Falls,” and that belonged to the 
Company and had little besides gro- 
ceries and articles of provision. It 
was not much of a loafing place. Sat- 
urday night most of the men and 
many of the women went down to the 
“lower village,” where there were 
stores and churches, a tavern and a 
saloon. Very few were addicted to 
going to the tavern or the saloon, 
which were indeed comparatively stu- 
pid and innocuous haunts for the fool- 
ish in those days. Mostly the expedi- 
tion was just for looking round and 
doing a little shopping, if anything 
was left from the last pay day. Just 
going to the lower village, which had 
a gay appearance at night, and knock- 
ing around a few hours, was dissipa- 
tion enough. In winter perhaps there 
was a dance on Saturday night, or a 
lecture or some wandering show of 
minstrelsy or panorama. And there 
were acquaintances to be met at this 
village, which had two factories larger 
than that at “the Falls.” There was 
no real revelry or squandering of 
health or money on those Saturday 
nights, for the factory people were 
after all sedate New England folk. 

Sunday was for the most part a day 
of rest. In the hill country whence 
our family had come, it was hardly 
reputable to stay away from church, 
and there was little excuse for it; but 
here comparatively few felt like go- 
ing, and small blame to them! It was 
almost their only chance to be out- 
doors, to climb the high hill that shut 
in the valley on the side opposite the 
steep bluff beyond the river, to wan- 
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der up or down the river, to get into 
the woods, to “loaf and invite the 
soul.” Some families went regularly 
to church and observed the Puritan 
Sabbath strictly, and some devout 
souls away from home doubtless found 
comfort in conforming to the prac- 
tices in which they had been brought 
up. But on the whole there was a 
laxness in Sabbath keeping which I 
was not permitted to share as freely 
as I wished, but which was a great 
refreshment to the body if not to the 
soul. The most dreadful time of all 
was when after that Saturday night of 
pleasure and that long Sunday rest, 
the bell rang again at an unearthly 
hour and began a new week of toil. 
Who were the people that in that 
time long past “worked in the mill,” 
and what really was their condition in 
life, physically, morally and other- 
wise? They were nearly all natives of 
the region round about; but not 
many of the men came from farms. 
The farmer’s boy, unless set at the 
work very young, was too clumsy and 
slow to become adept at tending ma- 
chinery where a quick and deft use 
of the hands was required, or even 
where he had to get about lightly and 
quickly on his feet. But there were 
men working about the factory yard 
and in a part of the mill who had been 
farmers. There was Davis, for in- 
stance, who put the raw cotton 
through “the devil” and ran the 
“picker;” he owned a farm even now 
about half a mile away, where he had 
a grown-up son and a hired man. He 
slept at home and brought his dinner 
in a tin pail, or had it brought by one 
of his younger children at noon. Ap- 
parently he could do better at this job 
the year round, by hiring help to 
work the farm, when it was needed; 
and besides, he liked it better. The 
principal “card stripper” had been a 
farmer’s boy, but he had been away 
from home at a high school, and was 
glad to be rid of farm work. Such 
are not real farmers. The overseers 
and older men at the machines were 
mostly old settlers in the place, who 





had grown up with the factory village, 
and the young fellows were generally 
village boys. Some had come from 
other manufacturing towns. The 
greater number did not consider this 
a life work, and looked forward to get- 
ting out of it. Some were earning 
money to go to school, or possibly to 
college; some were on the look-out 
for a chance to learn a trade or get 
a place in a store; some were anxious 
to go “out West” or to get to Boston. 
Few remained year after year and 
gave up hope of anything else, and 
there was a good deal of changing in 
the force of workmen from time to 
time. 

The girls were more largely from 
the farms and there were many more 
of them than of men and boys. The 
village girls were apt to scorn the 
factory life, while the farmers’ daugh- 
ters preferred it to what they were 
used to athome. It gave them an un- 
wonted chance to earn money for 
themselves and to dress becomingly; 
and the board, cheap as it was, was 
better than they were accustomed to. 
They had a certain social life, and 
often became “stylish” before they re- 
turned to the farm, when, no doubt, 
they had a greater distaste than ever 
for dairy work and the toil of the 
kitchen. 

There is little doubt that, hard as 
the conditions were, most of the oper- 
atives who came from farms preferred 
the factory life. I recall more than 
one young woman who went away to 
teach school in summer, and at least 
one who left after earning money to 
attend a distant normal school; and I 
have in mind a young man who after- 
wards graduated at a medical college. 
There was not very much “child 
labor,” though there were a few places 
where children of ten or twelve could 
do useful work. The same ones sel- 
dom stayed through the year, and 
there was a general feeling that the 
boys and girls should go to school in 
summer. My child experience was 
rather a hard one; but I was out two 
summer terms in a factory life of three 
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years, and they were periods of happi- 
ness and recuperation such as few 
school children enjoy. 

There is no manner of doubt that 
the hours of labor were too long. 
My uncle, the overseer, was broken in 
health and died soon after sixty, and 
there were few long-lived people 
among those who spent practically 
all their days in the mill. I have 
spoken of the light eating at the 
boarding-house tables, and there was 
a general lack of flesh and of color 
among the workpeople. They were 
lank and pale, and the women got 
nervous and  weary-looking, and 
sometimes broke down and went 
home from overstrain. To recall my 
own experience once more, I know 
from what my elders were wont to 
say, that I was “chubby” and rosy- 
cheeked when I came from the farm, 
and I know from my own recollection 
that when I went back I had grown 
tall and thin and pale, and was cov- 
ered with pimples. I think my di- 
gestive apparatus and nervous sys- 
tem were affected for life. Certainly 
the hours were too long, but nobody 
then demanded a compulsory short- 
ening of the workday. I do not think 
it is true of factory work, in tending 
machinery in motion, that as much 
can be done first and last in ten hours 
a day as in twelve or thirteen, but I 
have no doubt that more can be done 
in the same person’s lifetime. 

As to the moral quality of that 
factory life I do not think it was 
greatly different from that of the 
village life where there were no 
factories. I may have been too young 
to judge, but the small boy of the 
place was a knowing creature, and 
I do not remember any tainted repu- 
tation or scandalous conduct among 
the factory girls,—and those are 
things which one remembers, _ if 
anything. The men and boys did 
scem to me strangely addicted to 
coarse talk and profanity, but I had 
hitherto lived among very strict people 
in a rustic neighborhood. Profanity, 
indeed, was so much the common 





e¥eryday talk among boys that I ac- 
quired a habit that has given me much 
annoyance since, and will still assert 
itself under slight provocation. Of 
gambling and drunkenness I am sure 
there was practically none. I well re- 
member the fright I received from an 
unknown drunken man who staggered 
into the village wearing a frock coat 
and high silk hat, the only person in 
that condition I had then ever seen; 
and when it was whispered about that 
Jim Daly, the mule spinner who came 
from Lancashire, went to the tavern 
or Saturday night and drank too 
much, it excited a kind of horror. 
Even smoking was uncommon, ex- 
cept with a few old persons who used 
pipes. There were more chewers of 
tobacco than smokers, as of course the 
latter could not indulge their propen- 
sity while at work in or about the mill. 

An illiterate person was unknown 
and would have been a curiosity. In 
fact, shortly before we moved away, an 
Irish woman by the name of Rooney 
appeared on the scene, with a rich 
brogue and no knowledge of reading 
and writing, and was looked upon as 
a queer novelty. 

There was a little collection of 
books in one end of the cloth-room 
building, which had been originally 
supplied by that governor who built 
the mill, and they were a good deal 
read. There was a town library at the 
other village, up over the drug store, 
and it was open Saturday evening, and 
books were taken from there. Some 
were also brought from the Sunday 
School, but not many. I am afraid 
stories more or less sensational in the 
weekly papers were the favorite read- 
ing. I made the acquaintance at that 
time of sundry thrilling tales of pirates 
of the Spanish main, and the trappers 
and Indians of the Western border, and 
I became rather versed in the literary 
productions of one Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr., and of “Ned Buntline.” Amuse- 
ments were notmany, but I havenever 
seen anything equal to the gorgeous- 
ness and dazzling delight of the circus 
to which I went once, and which did 
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not “get out” until ten o’clock at night. 
I remember the clown’s jokes and 
songs at the present moment, though 
I have not the least idea of those of the 
last clown I saw at Barnum’s, It was 
a “one-night stand,’ and everybody 
went. There was a sort of a variety 
show, all done by one man, one win- 
ter’s night at the school house, which 
included a thrilling rendering of the 
“Seminole’s Reply,” in war paint and 
feathers. I remember the terrible 
way in which the chief, Osceola, 
rushed out, with spear in hand, and 
invited the audience to blaze with 
their serried columns. I recall, like- 
wise, more than one performance of 
legerdermain, or “magic; and occa- 
sionally there was a peripatetic lec- 
turer whom it cost ten cents to hear. 
Generally he was a phrenologist, and 
examined heads in illustration of his 
discourse. 

Those people were not miserable or 
unhappy. None of them were wretch- 
edly poor or conscious of being the 
victims of special hardship. There 
were many harmless frolics in the 
short evenings, much innocent sky- 
larking in the moments of leisure, and 
as much content as is generally 
vouchsafed to people who earn their 
living by unremitting labor. When I 
look back upon it, it seems like a hard 
life, and I am sure it was taking the 
vitality out of me; but at the time I 
had as much sense of having “good 
times” and as little concern about 
hardship as I have ever had since. I 
think the principal hardship that I re- 
call being conscious of at the time is 
that of getting up in the morning, 
especially in cold weather. 

Several years after this episode in 
my early life I visited relatives who 
continued to live at — Falls. A 
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second and larger mill had been built 
farther up the stream, and its main 
motive power was steam. Opposite 
to it was a large yellow boarding- 
house, and the price of board was $2 
and $2.50 a week. The mill “started 
up” at 7 o’clock in the morning, and 
“shut down” at 6.30 at night, and 
there was the same interval of half an 
hour for dinner in the middle of the 
day. This gave eleven hours of work, 
which was a great improvement. 
Whether it was due to legal restric- 
tion I am not sure, but it was after the 
ten-hour agitation in Massachusetts, 
and I think after the ten-hour law 
took effect there. There was a con- 
siderable foreign element in the work- 
ing force of the mills, but it had ap- 
parently been brought in by the in- 
creased demand for labor, for the na- 
tive American operatives were also 
more numerous than formerly. They 
still make up a considerable part of 
the force in these factory villages, 
however it may be in the large manu- 
facturing cities like Fall River and 
Lowell. 

It is not my purpose to give any 
opinion about the effect of the growth 
of cotton factories in the South upon 
the manufacturing interests of New 
England; but it is obvious that for the 
latter the cost of transporting material 
and goods,—for the cheaper grades 
at least,—must force a change of con- 
ditions of some kind. Perhaps the 
result may be an improvement in the 
grade and quality of goods produced 
in the old manufacturing districts. 
But the old kind of factory life has 
disappeared in the North, or lingers 
only in comparatively secluded places, 
and something akin to what it was 
a generation ago is just springing up 
in the South. 
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HERE is now pending before the 
Massachusetts legislature a bill 
for the reform of the Boston 

school board and the general reorgan- 
ization of the government of the Bos- 
ton public schools. It is a radical bill, 
of great importance, and all the best 
educational sentiment of Boston is 
united in earnest support of its car- 
dinal features. The interest in the 
measure is more than local. The lead- 
ing educators of the country are 
watching its fortunes with concern, 
conscious that the general cause of 
progress and efficiency in the manage- 
ment of our American public schools 
is represented by this bill. It is a bill 
calculated to place Boston again at the 
head of American cities in respect to 
her public schools, a position which 
was once everywhere conceded her, 
but which she has latterly been in 
great danger of losing. ‘For Boston,” 
writes the editor of the Educational 
Review, our leading educational maga- 
zine, in the last number, “the bill 
would bring about an absolute revolu- 
tion. The superintendent of schools 
would cease to be a dignified figure- 
head and become an almost une- 
qualled educational power. The man- 
agement of minute details by the 
school committee would come to an 
end, and the modern administrative 
device of concentrating power and re- 
sponsibility would be fully and frankly 
adopted. It is inconceivable that so 
radical a measure will not be strongly 
opposed; and the sources of the most 
active opposition may safely be pre- 
dicted. The enactment of this meas- 
ure would be an inestimable gain, 
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even if every provision should not 
work as well as expected.” 


* * 

“A striking feature of the Boston 
bill,” says this New York editor, “‘is 
its simplicity and directness. It is alli 
included in fifteen short sections.” In 
truth, half a dozen of these short sec- 
tions cover the principal changes pro- 
posed, the really significant and im- 
portant features of the bill, the rest 
being concerned with minor details 
and the matters of course. 

There shall be a small school board 
instead of a large one, a board of 
twelve instead of twenty-four, a board 
of such size that its members can sit 
around a table and look each other in 
the face, transacting most of its busi- 
ness in committee of the whole, its 
meetings being conferences instead of 
debates, — that is the first cardinal 
demand of this new Boston bill. This 
is in accordance with the best educa- 
tional thought of the country. The 
“Committee of Fifteen,” in its report 
three years ago on the organization of 
city schools, said: “The number of the 
members of a board of education 
should be small. In cities of less than 
500,000 inhabitants it should not be 
more than nine,and preferably not more 
than five. In the very largest cities it 
may well be extended to fifteen.” The 
chairman of the sub-committee mak- 
ing this special report was Andrew S. 
Draper, president of the Illinois State 
University, formerly superintendent of 
the public schools of Cleveland and 
author of the much talked of “Cleve- 
land system.” President Draper is 
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one of the ablest public school men 
in the country. He has just been 
offered, but has declined, the super- 
intendency of the public schools of 
New York City. His work altogether 
in the reform of public school adminis- 
tration has been so important, and the 
Cleveland system is so representative 
of it, that it will be useful to glance at 
this latter at this point. 


k 
* ok 


The Cleveland system, which con- 
centrates power and responsibility in a 
higher degree perhaps than any other 
school system in the country, is pe- 
culiar in the place which it gives to its 
“school director,” who, elected by the 
people for a term of two years, devot- 
ing all his time to the duties of his 
office, with a salary of $5,000 a year, 
is the executive officer of the schools, 
performing all the duties usually as- 
signed to the various executive com- 
mittees of aschool board. The school 
board, which consists of seven mem- 
bers, elected by the people for a term 
of two years, four members being 
elected one year and three the next, 
is a purely legislative body, like the 
trustees of a college. The director 
may veto any act of the board, which 
then fails unless passed by a two-thirds 
vote of the board. The director ap- 
points the superintendent of schools, 
this appointment, however, requiring 
the approval of the board. The super- 
intendent serves during good _ be- 
havior, and may be removed for cause 
by the director. The superintendent 
has sole power to appoint and dis- 
charge all assistants and _ teachers. 
All other employees of the board are 
appointed by the director. The 
school board is entirely independent of 
the city hall financially, having sole 
control of all money raised for school 
purposes. It makes an estimate each 
vear of the amount of money required 
for the conduct of the schools and cer- 
tifies the same to the proper county 
officers, who must levy and collect the 
full amount required, provided it does 
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not exceed seven mills on the dollar of 
assessed valuation. 


* 
* Ox 


Such is the famous Cleveland sys- 
tem; and this is substantially what is 
recommended by President Draper 
and his associates on the sub-commit- 
tee of the Committee of Fifteen, in 
their report on the organization of city 
schools. We observe only two im- 
portant variations. The committee 
recommends that, instead of provid- 
ing that the superintendent of schools 
shall serve “during good behavior,” as 
in Cleveland, subject to removal for 
cause by the director, his term should 
be fixed at from five to ten years. “It 
should be determinate, so that there 
may be a time for public examination, 
but it should be sufficiently long to 
enable one to lay foundations and 
show results without being carried 
under by the prejudices which always 
follow the first operation of efficient or 
drastic plans.” 

The second important point of vari- 
ation from the Cleveland system is in 
the recommendation that the school 
board should be appointed by the 
mayor instead of elected by popular 
vote. “Weare strongly of the opinion 
that in view of the well-known diffi- 
culty about securing the attendance of 
the most interested and _ intelligent 
electors at school elections, as well as 
because of the apparent impossibility 
of freeing school elections from politi- 
cal or municipal issues, the better man- 
ner of selection is by appointment.” 
The committee presents the reasons 
why the mayor is likely to consider the 
city as a whole in such appointments, 
why he may be assumed to have infor- 
mation as to the fitness of particular 
citizens for these responsibilities, and 
why he has inducements to make good 
appointments, and slight temptation 
to make bad ones, for the school 
board. “We are confident,” says the 
committee in concluding the discus- 
sion of this point, “that the problem of 
getting a representative board of edu- 
cation is not so difficult as many think, 
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if the board is not permitted to make 
patronage of work and of salaried po- 
sitions at the disposal of the public 
school system. Under such circum- 
stances, and more and more so as 
we have approached such circum- 
stances, appointment in the way we 
suggest has produced the best school 
boards in the larger cities of the 
country.” 


* 
* * 


It is interesting to the people of Bos- 
ton, particularly at this time, that Mr. 
Edwin P. Seaver, the superintendent 
of the Boston public schools, was a 
member of this important committee 
on the organization of city schools, 
of which President Draper was the 
chairman, and that, differing from his 
associates on one point, he was led to 
append a brief word of individual pro- 
test or explanation — it can hardly be 
called a minority report — to the gen- 
eral report. It puts the principle of 
the centralization of responsibility so 
tersely and wisely that it is worth 
quoting here :— 


“T find myself in general accord with the 
doctrines of the report. There is only one 
feature of it from which I feel obliged to 
dissent, and that is an important, though 
not necessarily a vital, one. I refer to the 
office of school director. I see no need 
of such an officer elected by the people, and 
I do see the danger of his securing a part 
of the political organizationfor the dispen- 
sation of patronage. All power and author- 
ity in school affairs should reside ultimately 
in the board of education, consisting of not 
more than eight persons, appointed by the 
mayor of the city, to hold office four years, 
two members retiring annually and eligible 
for reappointment once and no more. 
This board should appoint as its chief 
officer a superintendent of instruction, 
whose tenure should be during good be- 
havior and efficiency, and whose powers 
and duties should be to a large extent de- 
fined by statute law, and not wholly or 
chiefly by the regulations of the board of 
education. The superintendent of instruc- 
tion should have a seat and voice, but not 
a vote, in the board of education. The 
board of education should also appoint a 
business agent, and define his powers and 
duties in relation to all matters of build- 
ings, repairs and supplies, substantially as 


sef forth in the report in relation to the 
school director. All teachers should be ap- 
pointed and annually reappointed or rec- 
ommended by the superintendent of in- 
struction, until, after a sufficient probation, 
they are appointed on a tenure of good be- 
havior and efficiency. All matters relating 
to courses of study, text books and exam- 
inations should be left to the superintend- 
ent and his assistants, constituting a body 
of professional experts, who should be re- 
garded as alone competent to deal with 
such matters, and should be held account- 
able therefor to the board of education 
only in a general way, and not in particu- 
lar details.” 


* 
* x 

This recommendation is precisely 
what the new bill touching the Boston 
schools provides for as regards the 
powers and responsibilities of the su- 
perintendent and in making the busi- 
ness agent, who is to attend to the 
business matters of the schools with 
the same independence and responsi- 
bility with which the superintendent 
attends to educational matters, the 
actual agent of the school board, ap- 
pointed by it and responsible to it, pre- 
cisely as the superintendent is; he is 
not to be an officer elected separately 
by the people, coordinate with the 
school board instead of subordinate 
to it, having the power of veto upon 
the board, having the appointment of 
the superintendent and being thus in 
a sense his superior; business agent 
and superintendent alike are the 
board’s executive officers in their re- 
spective fields, the school board being 
always the supreme authority. 

With reference to the school board 
itself, the Boston plan differs from the 
recommendation here of both Presi- 
dent Draper and Superintendent 
Seaver, that the members of the board 
shall be appointed by the mayor, and 
conforms to the Cleveland system, 
providing for their election by the 
people. The sponsors for the Boston 
bill are quite conscious of the capital 
evils of our present ballot. Intelligent 
voting is not possible under the pres- 
ent system; and where voting cannot 
be intelligent, where the voter has no 
clear knowledge of what he is doing 
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and who and what his candidates are, 
there the first condition of successful 
democratic government is violated, 
and every combination on the part of 
the political machines and _ political 
tricksters to thwart the will of the 
people is possible. To-day the man 
who goes to his polling booth in a 
municipal election is confronted by a 
blanket ballot on which there are per- 
haps three sets of nominees for alder- 
men with a dozen names in a set, al- 
most as many more names for the 
school committee, besides sundry and 
manifold candidates for the common 
council and other places. It is utterly 
impossible that anybody should know 
enough about so many candidates to 
choose between them intelligently. 
Our most intelligent voters cannot 
vote rationally, vote as becomes the 
citizens and guardians of a free state 
or a free city, under such a system; 
while the great masses of less intelli- 
gent, less educated voters must needs 
simply vote blindly, in the lump, in 
the dark. The toleration of such a 
system accuses us. The plain dictate 
of common sense is a simple ballot, the 
voting for such candidates, and no 
more, as can be definitely presented 
to the people and properly canvassed 
before them. Men may vote for the 
wrong man for mayor; but if they do, 
they vote with their eyes open, for the 
merits of the opposing candidates have 
been thoroughly discussed and the is- 
sue is understood. Not one voter in 
a hundred can vote with his eyes open 
for a dozen aldermen and eight or ten 
school committee-men. 

Yet while the ballot should be radi- 
cally simplified, there is no province of 
our public life where the direct inter- 
est of the people and the responsible 
exercise of it are more important than 
in theprovince of ourpublic education. 
The election of members of the school 
board compels the citizens to think 
very definitely of the schools and their 
interests. Such campaigns, if they 
can be dissociated from the ordinary 
rivalries of political parties, as they 
can be in a sensible community, may 
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be indeed campaigns of education for 
the whole community. But in order 
to this, there must be here above 
all places intelligent voting, an intel- 
ligent system of voting, so that every 
vote may mean something. It is easy 
to identify candidates with policies 
when there are a few candidates well 
known and definitely discussed; the 
identification is lost when there is a 
multitude, all dim to the mind of the 
average voter, some hardly known 
at all. 

The conditions of intelligent voting, 
therefore, are the same as the condi- 
tions of efficiency in a school board 
when constituted. There should be a 
small number of members. The aver- 
age voter cannot vote intelligently for 
eight candidates. He can vote intelli- 
gently for three or four. The new 
Boston bill provides for the election of 
three members of the board each year, 
for a three-years’ term, and the ap- 
pointment of one member by the 
mayor. It assumes that the election 
of three would secure a more definite 
and intelligent campaign than the 
election of four. It also recognizes so 
far the principle urged by the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen and other leading 
educators as to assume that this mini- 
mum of appointment, under condi- 
tions where there would be no oppor- 
tunity or temptation for the partisan, 
would result in most desirable addi- 
tions to the board. A mayor would 
have inducement — if we are to as- 
sume with the objectors, which for 
ourself we do not, that the mayor is 
not to be credited with a sense of pub- 
lic duty and needs inducement other 
than the dictate of duty — only to win 
the public applause by good appoint- 
ments. There is hardly ever a school 
board election in the city after which 
press and people do not unite in say- 
ing that the one thing to be regretted 
is the failure of the election of this 
man or this woman, some candidate of 
peculiar fitness. Such a public senti- 
ment would almost always be a suf- 
ficient hint to a mayor as to his ap- 
pointment. And we believe that this 











little element of emulation between ap- 
pointment and election would be 
a stimulating and vitalizing thing, 
helping to keep the standard high and 
to deepen general interest in the con- 
stitution of the board. For the main, 
however, the Boston committee, in 
preparing the new bill, believed that 
it was well to leave the school board 
in the hands of the people, conscious 
as it was of the preponderance of sen- 
timent among our leading American 
educators in favor of an appointed 
board. The notion common in some 
circles that such boards are likely to 
be more corrupt and partisan than 
elected boards is entirely contrary to 
the well known facts; the idea of any 
political evils from such a minimum of 
appointments as that provided for in 
the Boston bill is of course absurd; 
but it is believed that the popular elec- 
tion of the members of the board, as 
this bill provides, is a pledge of whole- 
some popular interest. 
* 


* * 


We have spoken of the belief of 
President Draper and Superintendent 
Seaver in appointed boards. The 
Committee of Fifteen asked the opin- 
ions of many leading educators of the 
country upon this and other points in 
the organization of city schools; and 
these opinions, often given most care- 
fully and at length, are appended to 
their report. It is noteworthy how 
largely the strong men are in favor of 
appointed boards. ‘There should be 
a board of education,” writes Nicholas 
Murray Butler, professor of philoso- 
phy and education in Columbia Uni- 
versity, “appointed by the mayor, 
without confirmation by the common 
council or any other body. This 
board should not be large. A board 
of ten or twelve members is large 
enough to administer the school sys- 
tem of the city of New York. The 
members should be appointed from 
the city at large without any regard to 
wards or electoral districts. They 
should serve for a considerable term, 
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say’ five years, and not more than two 
members should go out of office in any 
one year.” “A board of moderate size, 
appointed by the mayor,” is the recom- 
mendation of President Eliot. “The 
number of members should not exceed 
ten. It might be composed of ten 
members, two to be replaced each year, 
or of sevenmembers, one tobe replaced 
each year.” Dr. Hanus, the profes- 
sor of pedagogy at Harvard, would 
have for large cities a board of “seven, 
nine, or eleven—never more than 
eleven,” appointed by the mayor. 
President Harper of Chicago Univer- 
sity would have “not less than five 
nor more than thirteen,” appointed 
by the mayor, Editor Bardeen of 
the School Bulletin would have the 
board “not to exceed seven — most 
emphatically appointed, and most, 
most emphatically from the city at 
large.” Where belief in election is 
expressed, small boards are almost 
universally urged. Secretary Hill, of 
the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education, would have such a small 
board elected by the people for a three- 
years’ term, one-third going out each 
year, substantially the provision of 
the new Boston bill. Superintendent 
Gilbert of St. Paul would have a board 
of “not more than five members, 
elected by the people from the city at 
large for long terms, say five years, 
making one election each year.” He 
sees as plainly as Secretary Hill does 
the folly of asking the people to deal 
with an unwieldy mass of candidates 
in an election. Col. Francis W. Par- 
ker lays his emphasis on the same 
point. The school board, according 
to him, should consist of five mem- 
bers, elected by the people at large, “at 
a time when there is no other elec- 
tion,” one member each year. This 
sharp emphasis upon conditions which 
should secure definite, intelligent vot- 
ing is something not to be forgotten. 
The committee preparing the Boston 
bill believed that such voting is possi- 
ble for three members of the school 
board at each election. We believe 
that if it had said two instead of three, 
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it might have been better, making 
half of the board elected and half ap- 
pointed; all the popular advantages of 
an election, with its attendant cam- 
paign of education, would thus be se- 
cured, and attention upon candidates 
would be more concentrated. 
* 
* x 

The variations of usage in Ameri- 
can cities as to the constitution of the 
school board are very wide and are in- 
teresting. Very seldom, in our opin- 
ion, does the different constitution in 
this place and that bear witness to 
really different conditions which it was 
necessary to respect in this way; it 
bears witness much oftener to the ut- 
ter lack of science among our people 
in these matters. We drew largely in 
these pages three months ago from the 
chapter devoted to Art Decorations in 
Schoolrooms, in the last report of the 
Commissioner of Education. In the 
same report a chapter of eighty pages 
is devoted to the subject of Laws Re- 
lating to City School Boards, discuss- 
ing comparatively the school systems 
of a score of our American cities; and 
people who are engaged in school re- 
form can consult these pages to ad- 
vantage. There have been a few 
changes in the two years since this re- 
port was written. At that time, New 
York had a school board of 21 mem- 
bers, appointed by the mayor; Chi- 
cago, 2I, appointed by the mayor; 
Philadelphia, 37, appointed by the 
judges of the Court of Common Pleas; 
Brooklyn, 45, appointed by the mayor; 
St. Louis, 21, elected by the people: 
Boston, 24, elected by the people; Bal- 
timore, 22, elected by city council; 
San Francisco, 12, elected by the peo- 
ple; Cincinnati, 30, elected by the peo- 
ple; Buffalo, no school board, schools 
controlled directly by city council; 
New Orleans, 20, 8 appointed by the 
governor of the state, 12 elected by 
city council; Washington, II, ap- 
pointed by the commissioners of the 
District of Columbia; Charleston, 10, 
6 elected by the people, 4 appointed 
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by the governor; Detroit, 16, elected 
by the people; Milwaukee, 36, ap- 
pointed by the aldermen of the sev- 
eral wards; Minneapolis, 7, elected by 
the people; St. Paul, 7, appointed by 
the mayor; Denver, 6, elected by the 
people; Indianapolis, 11, elected by 
the people. 
es 

The new Boston bill provides for 
the complete financial independence 
of the school board, which is to esti- 
mate annually the amount necessary 
for the support of the schools, which 
amount, not to exceed a per cent fixed 
by law, is to be levied and collected 
as part of the annual tax levy. The 
bill gives to the superintendent the 
same large powers and responsibilities 
as are given in the Cleveland system. 
It creates a business agent, who shall 
attend to all those matters of business 
detail now divided among committees 
of the board. It creates a school 
faculty of thirty or more members, 
elected by the teachers of the schools 
from their own number, the superin- 
tendent and inspectors also being 
members, which shall have regular 
meetings to consider educational sub- 
jects and at its pleasure report to the 
board. This isa provision to enlist the 
talent and interest of the teaching 
body organically in the service of the 
school administration. A _ similar 
effort to promote larger public knowl- 
edge of school affairs and larger per- 
sonal interest and influence is in the 
provision for a board of visitors, men 
and women, three in each school dis- 
trict and a certain number at large. 

Women as well as men are to be in- 
cluded in the force of truant officers, 
who are to have that offensive name 
taken from them and be called school 
attendance officers; and women, it is 
believed, will by the natural operation 
of the new measure have a relatively 
larger place than at present on the 
school board. 


* 


x x 


It is believed by those most inter- 
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ested in this Boston bill that no sys- 
tem of public school organization has 
ever been proposed for an American 
city which combines so many good 
features as this. It has a good history 
and good credentials. The demand 
for similar legislation is not new. 
Similar demands were urgently made 
of the legislature last year. The in- 
adequacy and evils of the present sys- 
tem have been year by year intensify- 
ing the feeling out of which at last this 
bill has come. 

The late General Francis A. Walker, 
at one time a member of the Boston 
school committee, felt that a change 
in system was absolutely essential to 
the welfare of the schools. He be- 
lieved that the number of the commit- 
tee should be small enough for a round 
table conference, in committee of the 
whole. He believed that the legisla- 
tive and executive functions must be 
separated — the school committee ap- 
pointing as executives two highly paid 
officials, who should be held responsi- 
ble, the one for all affairs pertaining to 
the purely educational department, the 
other for everything ofapurely business 
nature. General Walker pledged him- 
self to do everything in his power to 
bring about this change, and at 
the time of his death he was on the 
point of calling a meeting of interested 
persons, the final aim of which 
should be the drafting of a legislative 
bill for such reorganization. After 
General Walker’s death, the matter 
rested until taken up by the Women’s 
Education Association. At the call 
of this association, a meeting was held 
in Huntington Hall in March, 1897, 
when it was decided to appoint a com- 
mittee to draft a bill for the reorgan- 
ization of the government of Boston 
schools. The Municipal League, the 
Twentieth Century Club, and the Bos- 
ton branch of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnz were asked to assist in 
the appointment of this committee; 
and the committee of nine, represent- 
ing these associations, after many con- 
ferences, extending through the sum- 
mer and autumn, after the most care- 


ful study of the situation in Boston 
and all the leading American cities, 
asking and receiving the counsel 
of the best educators of the coun- 
try, agreed upon the present bill 
with a unanimity and a heartiness 
which indeed augur well for it. The 
chairman of the committee was Dr. 
Samuel Eliot. No man in Boston has 
had so varied experience with the pub- 
lic schools. He has been the master 
of the girls’ high school, he has been 
a member of the school board, he has 
been superintendent of schools. He 
was rarely qualified to look at every 
question raised from every point ot 
view. Never, surely, did he render 
3oston and her schools greater ser- 
vice than in connection with this 
measure. The committee submitted 
its conclusions to a large body of men 
and women, invited to conference by 
reason of their special knowledge and 
experience in school matters, and 
profited by their suggestions; and 
finally the bill went to the legislature 
over the names of a score of men who 
stand for what is highest in Boston 
citizenship. In some of its minor fea- 
tures it may be modified as a result of 
the legislative hearings and the delib- 
erations of the Committee on Educa- 
tion; and the friends of the bill are no 
sticklers for unimportant details — 
nor even, if prejudices and old habits 
are too strong against it, for what they 
deem so important an experiment as 
the creation of a portion of the board 
by appointment. The passage of the 
bill, of which there ought to be no 
doubt, will place Boston. where it 
should have been placed long ago, and 
be an honor to Massachusetts and a 
great service to the country. 
* 
* * 


For the interest in this measure is 
not merely local; the effort has been 
watched with deep concern by the best 
friends of the public schools through- 
out the state and the country. We 
have quoted the words of Nicholas 
Murray Butler in the Educational Re- 
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view. President G. Stanley Hall, ex- 
pressing the opinion that “the Boston 
school administration has not been 
creditable to the state and has not 
fairly represented the high educational 
work done in Boston,” commends the 
new bill without reservation. A re- 
duction of the number of members of 
the school board, he says, is the first 
step toward reform. Superintendent 
_ Jones of Cleveland, at present by 
reason of his identification with so im- 
portant an experiment the most con- 
spicuous school superintendent in the 
country, writes of his great pleasure 
with the main provisions of the bill 
and his feeling that its passage is a 
matter of “the gravest import.” ‘The 
3oston public schools,” he says, “have 
long enjoyed an enviable reputation 
in certain of their departments. With 
this move you ought to be able to get 
at the defects of the less efficient por- 
tions of your system and remove at 
once the evils which have come from 
a somewhat clumsy administration.” 
“T have studied very closely recent at- 
tempts in different parts of the coun- 
try to formulate good school laws,” 
writes Superintendent Gilbert of New- 
ark, “notably Cleveland, St. Louis 
and Milwaukee; and the Boston bill 
seems to me superior to any of them.” 
“Tt will make the schools of Boston an 


ideal organization,” writes Colonel 
Parker from Chicago. “I have 
watched long years for just such 


a movement in Boston.” He points 
out the cardinal faults of the present 
system, and concludes: “Allow me to 
hope that the good old city of Boston, 
the most generous city in the world, 
will, through the new law, arrive at 
last at a business basis.” 
+ + 

Why will not all our cities learn 
the lesson that Boston has learned 
so slowly, but does at last seem 
to have learned? The true gospel of 
school organization is a very sim- 
ple gospel. It was well summed up by 
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President Draper in his address at 
Huntington Hall a year ago, at the 
meeting where the present Boston 
movement was born. We can con- 
clude this survey by no better word 
than this, applicable as it is to every 
great city in the land. 


“The school board should be a legisla- 
tive body only and have no executive func- 
tions. It should not be so large in num- 
bers as to become a public debating school. 
It should legislate upon the policy and 
general development of the school sys- 
tem, and it should control, in a general 
way, the expenditures. But it should 
have nothing to do with letting contracts 
or making appointments, beyond seeing 
that expenditures are within appropria- 
tions and naming the best available men 
for heads of the two great departments. 
All details of administration should be 
separated into two great executive depart- 


ments, one to manage the _ business 
affairs and the other the _ instruction. 
The business department should have 


charge of all the property: interests of 
the system. It should make the contracts 
and see to their execution, appoint jani- 
tors and remove them, and be held re- 
sponsible for the condition of the prop- 
erty. The head of this department must 
be a business man of ,experience and 
independence. . The department 
of instruction should be headed by 
superintendent who is an expert in peda- 
gogical science and in administration. 
He should have absolute power of ap- 
pointment, assignment to position and re- 
moval of teachers, and sufficient assistance 
to have full and constant knowledge of 
what is being done in every schoolroom in 
the city. Whether the law provides for it 
or not, he and his assistants will act as 
a board. This board will not be a body 
dangerous to the liberties of a free peo- 
ple. There will not be one chance of 
their doing injustice to a teacher, to a 
hundred chances that they will leave un- 
done disagreeable things which should 
be done in the interests of better teach- 
ing. The superintendent and his advisers 
should be placed in dignified positions. 
They should be men and women with a 
teacher’s kindly nature and kingly spirit, 
who are capable of upholding the dignity 
of their positions, and they should be as 
secure in those positions as the members 
of the supreme court of the state. The 
affairs of the schools should be wholly 
separated from municipal business and 
the school organization should have no 
connection whatever with municipal poli- 
tics.” 
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